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Yorke 


Teresa Carrefix 

Kellogg, Clara I 

Minnie Hauk, 
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Albani, 
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Chatterton-Bohrer, 

Mme. Fernandez 
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NOTICE TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 


C 


plication at the office of THE 


OPIES of the Eighth Annual Report of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association can be had upon ap- 
MUSICAI 


COURIER. We 


will mail the report to out-of-town teachers on receipt of 


thre« 


T 


Windsor,” 


cents postage. 


1 


American A 


lation from the German: 
Oh, shades of Shakespeare, why don’t you rise 


sor 


and smite poor Thoms! 


HE Evening 


T 


rt 


“The Lusty 


= 


Journal, in an incidental 


men- 


tion of Nicolai’s opera, “ Die lustigen Weiber von 
indulges in the following charming re-trans- 


Wives of Wind- 


Star, of Schenectady, announces that 
on Tuesday evening, “for the first time in the 


history of Schenectady, Italian opera was presented here 
in an admirable manner,” and adds that “ Don Pasquale ”’ 


THE MUSICAL 


iM 


COURIER. 





the opera, and Mme. Hulskamp-Morosini the 
Norina. Schenectady is down on the maps as in the 
| United States of America. 


| was 


to be civilized by the coachman’s contingent. There is 


| great hope for Mapleson in Schenectady. 
| proms HANDEL and George Washington were 
born on February 22. Curiously enough, the bi 

| centennial of the former date was commemorated in 


| most American cities on Saturday, the 21st, while George 
| Washington’s birthday was celebrated, as every one 
| knows, on Monday, the 23d ult. 

| 
| 


People who go to hear opera don’t expect anything grand in 
| the way of scenery, but they do expect a peaceful mountain 
and valley scene to stand still, and that is what the background 
It wobbled from the start, 
as if it was very tired of the female portion of the chorus.— 
St, Louis Globe- Democrat. 


C 


| for the first act didn’t do last night, 


AN anyone guess in what grand (?) opera company, of 


all companies, such a state of affairs is possible? 





AYOR GRACE last week, at the request of Elbridge 

T. Gerry, president of the Society for the Preven- 
tion ofCruelty to Children, refused permits to E. Clarence 
Worrall, age ten, to play the cornet, and Baby Bell, age 
eight, to play the banjo in entertainments in this city. 
It is a great pity that certain singers, aged from fifty to 
sixty; certain pianists, all ages, and certain fiddlers of a 
distressing age, cannot be made subject to the desires of 


The 


a society for the prevention of cruelty to music. 
millennium is yet a long way off. 


[’ 
Italian opera to open late in April. 
pecting that Mr. Mapleson will set his opera with en- 


is announced that J. H. Mapleson has secured the 
Academy of Music for a three weeks’ season of 
Everyone is ex- 


tirely new and expensive scenery and that the costumes 


will be something bewildering in richness. There is 
nothing like expectation for a diet; it may not always 
sustain the physical system, yet it is as interesting as a 
mirage. It is stated also that an English opera bouffe 
organization will precede Mapleson’s company for a 


period of two weeks. 


W 


Gegenwart. 
varied, interesting and well-edited reading matter. 


E acknowledge the receipt of a new German con- 

temporary printed in this city, and called Dze 
The first number contains a good deal of 
The 
musical department is rather small, but what little there 
is of it is pretty accurate, which does not seem strange, 
if the close resemblance it bears to some of THE MU- 
AL COURIER’S articles be taken 
We wish our German con/rére god-speed, but would re- 


Si into consideration, 
spectfully call the attention of its editors to the fact 
that even a clever translation, if not properly credited 


to the original source, is a breach of journalistic ethics. 

T has been generously and rightly proposed that a 
] monument be erected to the memory of the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch at his burial-place in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. The sum fixed upon for this purpose is $4,000, 
and it is said that the Oratorio Society, Symphony So- 
ciety and the Arion directors will devise means for the 
accumulation of thissum. At this juncture it seems to 
us worth consideration whether it be not better to place 
such an amount at the disposal of Dr. Damrosch’s family 
instead of spending it in the direction proposed. The 
fact is that Dr. Damrosch, like most other musicians, 
died rather poor, and that he also, like most other musi- 
| cians, left a rather large family. If he could 
sulted in the matter, we have no doubt that he would 





be con- 


renounce the costly monument in favor of the support 
| that the money therefor would give his family. 
| 


TAILOR in the season of mourning for the Duke 
of Cumberland, uncle of George III., received a 
large number of orders for black suits. Being an ob- 
serving man, he noticed that his workmen plied their 
needles in harmony with “ Rule Britannia,’ which one 
of them was in the habit of singing over his board. The 
tailor hired a fiddler to take his post outside the place 
and play “Nancy Watson.” At once, as the tune was 
begun, the workmen's fingers flew, and, in successful ef- 
forts to keep in time, they rushed their work through, so 
that all the garments were finished in time. 

This anecdote is rich in food for reflection. A fiddler 
should be placed on the front platform of cross-town 
cars for effect upon the horses; one should be attached 
to every district-messenger boy; he would operate as a 


Happy city whose fate it is | 








usefulness would be as an addendum to delinquent sub- 
scribers and debtors of all denominations. The music 
trade might find this scheme useful, employing thus not 
only a “drummer,” but a “ fiddler.” 


E publish on another page the ambitious plan of 

Mrs. F. B. Thurber to arrange fifty performances 

of American opera at the Academy of Music. The lady, 
who is one of the most enthusiastic supporters of music 
in this country, and who is identified with Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s Popular Concert scheme, develops her views 
in a very plausible article. What she seems to forget, 
however, is the small chance of the practicability of her 
The lady will find that her purse, which she 
generously opens in the support of a good many, perhaps 
too many, schemes, will have to be of an almost Vander- 
biltean size to pay for all of them and then for American 
However, this is her own and her hus- 
band’s affair. What we doubt, however, is the success 
of the scheme. The country is not advanced enough 
yet for the production ofa national opera, however finely 
We have no first-class singers 
who could present it in their national tongue, and al- 
though we do not doubt of the future of opera in Eng- 
lish in this country ere long, an American opera, we 
do not believe, can be established between now and next 


January. 
HE cause of Wagner has been making immense 
strides lately in France, the very centre of the 
strongest Opposition originally to the master’s works. 


venture. 


opera besides. 


the word may sound. 


No less than three managers of opera in Paris are apply- 
ing for the right to perform “ Lohengrin,” and even from 
the provinces comes the demand for the same opera. 
The director of the Toulouse Opera House, M. Rondil, 
has been refused permission to produce the opera by 
Durand-Schoenewerk, the publisher of “Lohengrin,” 
in a letter in which he says that “the family of Wagner 
have the desire to see the work first performed in Paris.” 

The fact of the foundation of a Revue Wagné- 
rienne in Paris is also a significant proof of the prog- 
ress of Wagner’s influence. The journal will have the 
literary support of such famous French and German 
writers as Camille Benoit, Emile Bergerat, Elémir 
Bourges, De Brayer, Champfleury, Edouard Dujardin, 
Ernst, Fourcaud, Jacques Hermann, Edmond Hippeau, 
Adolph Jullien, Henri Lavoix, Léon Leroy, Stéphane 
Catulle Mendés, Gabriel Monod, Charles 
Oesterlein, C. d’Ostini, Maurice Kufferath, 
Pigeon, Adrien Remacle, Edouard Rod, 
Edouard Schuré, Charles Tardieu, Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam, Victor Wilder, H. de Wolzogen. 


Mallarmé, 
Nuitter, N. 
Amédée 


R. STEPHEN HASBROUCK, of Yonkers, obtained 
D a verdict of $200 last week in a suit against Charles 
T. Lunt for professional services. Mr. Lunt put in a 
counter claim of $231, alleging that his wife had given 
the physician music lessons to this amount. Mrs. Fan- 
nie Goodwin Lunt, the wife, after stating that she was a 
professional singer and music teacher, testified that on 
one occasion the doctor had said to her, “ Fannie, I 
think I should like to take music lessons from you. 
Will you give them to me?” and she gave them—so she 
said. And yet the jury allowed only $31 cn the claim. 

Mrs. Lunt’s testimony indicatesthat she has much wis- 
dom not always belonging to musicians. She thought 
that music ought to be a fair return for physic, at least 
that it should act as a sedative on doctor's bills. Her 
idea was certainly a business-like one. Why should she 
not “get even” with the doctor for his pills and perqui- 
sites? He could give her powders and she could grind 
him with music; the only objection to this arrangement 
would be the possibility of too much music in the family. 
Last week we called attention to a music teacher who 
combined with his business the pleasant vocation of an 
undertaker; and now Mrs. Lunt shows us how music 
and medicine may be mixed so as to produce a most 
agreeable effect, both upon the ears and the palate; and 
it all ended in courting. We wonder what occupation 
next will form an annex to music. 





——The St. Cecilia Society, of Newark, N. J., held a 
largely attended meeting last week, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank L. Sealy, who has consented to continue the good work 
begun by Mr. Damrosch. The methods pursued by Mr. Dam- 
rosch have been followed under the new management, and there 
is cause of congratulation that the good work accomplished by 
the society will still be continued. The usual Monday evening 
rehearsal of the Harmonic Society was largely attended, and the 
work on the ‘‘ Elijah” was resumed with excellent results. It is 
stated that the directors intend giving this oratorio in a manner 


charm in our courts of justice; his greatest sphere of | not before surpassed by this society. 
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Bach- Handel Symposium of “The 
Musical Courier.” 


BACH AND HANDEL 


II. 


1685-1885. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. 


UR symposium, scarcely begun, has already borne 

good fruit. We have extracted a promise from the editor 

to essay a thorough comparative estimate of the masterpieces of 

Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. ‘Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” I have reason to be contented. 

All creative artists are the products of their environment. 
The national traits of the people among whom and for whom 
Bach and Hindel labored have had much to do in fixing the 
degree and character of the influence which their compositions 
have exerted. Both were Germans by birth, but before they 
reached mature manhood their paths in life diverged. Handel 
fell into the current of Latinized culture which dominated the 
larger cities of Germany two centuries ago as completely as it did 
He went toa university and became familiar 
with the humanities. He met the grandees of various courts and 
was by them patronized as a prodigy in music. Their influence 
was thoroughly Latin. He took to composing to suit the tastes 
of the polite society of his time. 
opera at Hamburg. Everywhere save in Italy opera at this time 
was a monstrosity. It had sprung from the efforts of some cul- 
tured Florentines to revive the classic drama. 

The Germans had tried to suit the entertainment to their cruder 
It did not adapt itself readily to the 


Paris and London. 


He became connected with the 


tastes and harsher language. 
changed conditions. The old miracle plays which had lent some 
ol their elements to the Passions-Musiken that received their re- 
deeming capstone in Bach's ‘‘ Music to the Passion according to 
St. Matthew,” also exerted a reformative influence on the imported 
art-form, The vernacular came to be used, and the discovery was 
made that German words lent themselves but ill to Italian music. 
Wagner spent a lifetime in trying to convince the people of to-day 
of the same fact. When Hindel took to writing dramatic music 
the so-called German opera was suffering from the worst effects 
of this mesalliance. Not only were all the forms highly artificial, 
but the attempt to unite that which was native to German taste 
with that which was essentially foreign resulted in the produc- 
tion of a monstrosity of the most ludicrous yet saddening kind. 
Classic stories were used, and were taken, for the greater part, 
from Italian librettos, These librettos were worked over by 
German poetasters into mongrel books, half German and half 
Italian, and the operatic composers were called on to set them 
according to rigid formularies. ‘‘ Almira,"’ Hindel’s first opera, 
contained fifteen Italian airs and forty-four German songs. 

The character of the social and artistic culture which tolerated 
an anomalous thing like this was assuredly debased compared 
with those which would have been the normal outcome of purely 
German tendencies. Handel became an opera composer. The 
Prince of Tuscany heard *‘ Almira” with admiration and offered 
to take the composer to Italy. Handel declined the generous 
offer but soon after set out for the home of all the arts on his own 
responsibility. Thus began his Italian career. In Florence he 
produced his first Italian opera (July, 1707), ‘* Rodrigo; ” in Ven- 
The triumph of 
became his devoted friend 


ice his second, ‘* Agrippina” (early in 1798). 
the German was complete. Scarlatti 
and sincere admirer and 
showered honors and attentions upon him. 
followed the fashion of the period except where they interfered 
with his ideas of dramatic writing, composed operas, managed a 
theatre, bankrupted himself over and over again and, finally, 
compelled by sheer force of circumstances and in the bitterness of 
disappointment, struck out a new path and became the master of 
that fashion to which hitherto he had been the slave. 


the nobility, resident and visiting, 


He went to London, 


I have no intention to outline the career of Handel ; musical 
people can fairly be considered familiar with its salient features. 
The purpose of the rapid sketch given above was only to provide 
a point of view from which to look upon his environment and 
contrast it with that of Bach. It is significant for my argument 
that in the period from his first operatic success (I am speaking, 
of course, in broad terms) to his last operatic failure he was sur- 
rounded by one atmosphere, and that from his first oratorio ven- 
ture to his death by another. The first was conventional ; the 
second, not wholly divorced from convention, was yet original. 
In the first he composed chiefly for the day in which he wrote; 
in the second he composed for all time. The thought will there 
fore suggest itself that the living influence of Handel must be 
looked for in the works which he wrote after his emancipation 
from the artificiality of his time, and lest this statement should 
cause a smile to come over the faces of the extremists of to-day, 
I hasten to add that Hindel, like all his compeers in musical 
creation, never lacked condemnation because of his innovations. 

In many respects the career of Bach was the very opposite of 
that of Handel. He was a child of German simplicity. He 
came into the world the repository of the feelings, beliefs and 
aspirations of a line of musicians extending over more than a 
century. His ancestors were church musicians and city musi- 
cians (Stadtmusikanten) ; they had provided sacred and secular 
music for Thuringia so long that their name became a generic 
term. In Erfurt the family held musical positions without in- 
terruption from 1635 to 1735, and after the positions were filled 
by others these were still spoken of from mere force of inherited 
habit as ‘‘the Bachs.” He never went toa ministry and hence 
never enjoyed the privilege in his youth of drawing on sucha 


| clearing-house of the world’s knowledge, beliefs and speculations 
| as had honored the intellectual drafts of Hiindel. He traveled 
| but little and seldom came in contact with that class of society 
whose tastes determined the early career of Handel. At eighteen 
he was organist at Amstadt, at twenty-two organist at Miihlhau- 
Then and now he closed his artistic itineracy, by getting 
married. 
to neighboring cities and towns to give organ concerts, worked 
his way up to the post of Concertmeister, was for five years 


sen, 


Leipsic (May, 1723) and became cantor of the St. Thomas 
School and director of the music in four of the churches of the 
old city. 

Thenceforward his activity was confined to the promotion of 
music in a sphere, which, while it was restricted in many re- 
spects, nevertheless left him free to develop his ideals without 
concern touching the means of living. He could build on the 
solid ground of German feeling, and was not obliged to watch 
the shifting mind of an artificial and unnational culture. If we 
had not his works to prove the accuracy of the deduction, we 
could nevertheless safely argue from the character of !ach’s do- 
mestic and artistic surroundings, that his compositions would 
show greater ideality, greater profundity, greater boldness in in- 
vention and greater variety of form than those of Handel. In 
the things which were dearest to him he could either work with 
complete indifference as to the caprices of the public, or in har- 
mony with the most intimate feelings of that public. Bach re- 
mained a German ; Handel became a cosmopolite. I have a 
strong conviction that the saving graces of art are to be found in 
the products of the true German spirit, in which love of truth is 
a controlling element. Of course, we need not always admire 
the uncouthness with which that spirit is manifested ; that might 
be explained as an outward protest against conventions. Let me 
suggest it as a thought worthy of being remembered in a com- 
parison of Bach and Hindel, as well as in an estimate of the 
merit of Wagner's theories, that to the real German mind there 
is always something vicious in the influence of Italian art and 
manners ; it recognizes that its own vigor is only preserved by 
periodical rebellion against Roman things. This is as true of 
music, although Germany went to Italy for the primary forms, as 
it is of politics, and in this domain there can scarcely be a ques- 
tion of the correctness of the axiom since the Reformation. 

At Hamburg, Handel imbibed the first influences calculated to 
produce the subserviency to fashionable whims manifested in all 
he did until he was forced into self-assertion by misfortune. 

I cannot pursue this discussion further, but will, in concluding 
this paper, suggest how it seems to me that the character of the 
two men, acquired from their surroundings, is manifest in their 
respective masterpieces. I cannot help, whenever I listen to the 
**St. Matthew Passion,” finding in it an exposition of Bach's 
character as the publisher of the truest, tenderest, deepest and 
It seems to me peculiarly a 
It 
reflects with rare fidelity and clearness the essential qualities of 
the German people—their warm sympathy, profound compassion, 
fervent love and sturdy faith. ‘‘ The Messiah" is a more uni- 
Somebody has called it ‘‘ Faith become tone,” 


most individual religious feeling. 
hymning of the religious sentiment of Protestant Germany. 


versal expression. 
and the designation is not inapt ; but it cannot be felt so like a 
personal confession as the “St. Matthew Passion.” » Perhaps 
we can find one explanation in the different factors employed by 
the two masters. Handel depends entirely on artificial forms, 
while Bach goes for some of his most eloquent accents to the 
chorales, which sprang from the homely folk-tunes that, before 
they entered the service of the church, voiced the most intimate 
feelings of the German people—their love for home, wife, com- 


’ 


panionship, nature, country, God ! 


ond Periods.* 
By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


(Continued.) 
HE prelude to “ Lohengrin,” like the overture to 

‘* Tannhduser ” and the prelude to ‘‘ Tristan,” is unique in 
its way, and is likely to remain so. Wagner himself has written 
a characterization of the work from which I may be permitted to 
quote : 

‘Out of a world of hatred and scorn, love appeared wholly to 
have vanished, and in none of the relationships of mankind did 
it appear plainly as a law-giver. From empty care for gain and 
possession (the sole rulers of worldly society), the undying love- 
longing of the human heart pined again after the fulfilment of 
its requirements. The more glowing and warm it appeared under 
the repression of reality, the less could it find satisfaction in such 
reality. 
love-longing, was placed through the vivid p ower of the imagina- 
tion, beyond the realm of the actual. Upon it was bestowed by 
means of the desire for a consoling material representation of this 
spiritual conception, a wonderful form, which—as really existent 
yet unapproachably distant—was believed in, longed for, and 
sought after under the title of the Holy Grail. 
precious goblet out of which the Saviour with his disciples drank 
the parting benedictions of the Last Supper, and in which as he 
suffered upon the cross out of love for the brethren, his blood was 
received and pressed in living warmth as the source of unending 
love. 

‘* Already had the healing cup been withdrawn from the pos- 
session of unworthy men, though at times it was brought by a band 











* Copyright, 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason. 


He accepted a position at Weimar, made a few tours | 


Chapelmaster at the Court of Anhalt-Céthen, and thence went to | 


Richard Wagner—His First and Sec-. 


The fountain—as the expression—of this immeasurable | 


This was the | 


of angels to solitary ones of holy life, bestowing through its pres- 


| ence a wonderful power and blessing, thereby consecrating the 
| pure in heart as earthly champions of eternal love. 
| The wonder-working descent of the Grail, and its transfer to 
highly-blessed men, was chosen as introduction for this drama for 
the purpose of a representation in tone. 
To the inspired gaze the clear blue of heaven’s ether seems to 
reveal a wondrous apparition scarcely to be believed, but which 


} 
| 
| 
| In endless 


| nevertheless enchains the sight with magic power. 
ranks, with gradually growing distinctness, the wonder-bringing 
| angel band is seen descending from the realms of light, bearing 
in its midst the holy vessel. As the apparition become more 
clearly visible, floating downward to this earthly vale, the celes- 
| tial visitors cast from their midst intoxicating odors; strange 
magic perfumes proceed thence like golden clouds, seizing upon 
the senses of the astonished people, filling their hearts with holy 
emotion. A joyous pain, alternating with holy, trembling desire, 
| fills the breasts of the beholders. In them, through the life- 
imparting magic of the apparition, unfold all the long-repressed 
| buds of love, awakened to a wondrous growth with a might which 
| is uncontrollable. Their hearts are enlarged until they seem 
ready to burst with mighty longings, with an irrepressible sur- 
render of themselves—a desire for deliverance such as the human 


| 


| heart has never known. 
| And this feeling revels in highest, holiest delight as the divine 
apparition reveals itself still more clearly to the purified senses. 
| At last, when the holy vessel itself is fully displayed to the gaze 
of the worthy ones—as the Grail sheds on all sides through its 
divine contents the sunbeams of the most exalted love, like the 
splendor of a heavenly fire, all hearts tremble before the glories 
of the eternal passion—the senses of the beholders depart, and 
they sink down, lost in humble supplication. And upon the 
kneeling ones, wrapped in the joys of this wondrous love, the 
Grail pours out its blessings, consecrating them as its champions. 
| The burning flames grow milder, until, like a breath of joy and 
bliss unspeakable, they spread, floating above this earthly vale, 
and filling the breasts of the kneeling supplicants with a blessed- 
ness hitherto undreamed of. In gentle joy the angel band, still 
gazing beneath them with smiles, floats slowly upward from 
earth; the source of all love, once banished, is again restored to 
humanity ; the Grail remains behind them in the dwellings of 
holy men, in whose hearts its sacred contents are poured out in 
blessing, and in the clear, pure light of heaven's ether vanishes 
| the angel band, returning to the place whence it came.” 

The first scene of ‘‘ Lohengrin” shows us an open p'ain on 
the banks of the River Scheldt, near Antwerp ; time, about the 
middle of the tenth century. //enry, King of Germany, has come 

|to Antwerp to rally the people against the Hungarians, who 
threaten an invasion. 

But he finds the people in confusion, divided among themselves, 
and seeks to ascertain the reason. 

When the curtain rises he is seen with his followers at the left 
of the stage under a mighty oak, while opposite stand Friedrich, 
Count of Telramund, his wife Ortrud, and his retainers, 

Henry calls upon him to explain the state of affairs, and after 
declaring that he will speak nothing but the truth, he begins thus : 
‘* The Duke of Brabant, dying, left in my charge his son Goft- 
fried and daughter E/sa, One day £/sa went with her brother 
to walk in the woods, and then returning without him, pretended 
to be greatiy alarmed for his safety, saying that she had become 
separated from him and could not again find him.” 

This is the substance of /riedrich's statement, after which he 
charges Z/sa with having mnrdered her brother. The Duke of 
Brabant intended that Friedrich should marry £iésa, but she 
proudly rejected him. So after the alleged murder he married 
Ortrud, a descendent of the old heathenish Dukes of Friesland, 
who formerly bore rule over the country. 

The Aing now determines to hold a court of justice without 
| delay, and the heralds call upon £/sa, of Brabant, to appear and 
| answer the charge against her. 

This opening portion of the drama is somewhat lengthy, so 

| much so as to be pronounced tiresome by the average opera-goer ; 
but to one who can understand the text of the recitative and 
appreciate the beauty of the musical declamation, it is full of 
A large portion of this recitative is accompanied in 
‘* Rienzi’’——but in the 


interest. 
tremolo by the strings—as in much of 
later works which came from Wagner's pen, this common device 
is more sparingly introduced. 

Elsa's entrance is preceded by a charming phrase, enunciated 
by the oboes and English horn, followed by an exquisite modula- 
tion assigned to the woodwind, during all of which the warriors 
say softly, ‘‘She comes, so bright and pure,” &c. Both these 
phrases are charmingly woven at intervals into the orchestral 
picture, the latter attaining to fuller significance in the relation 
of Zisa’s dream. 

At last #/sa makes her appearance, dressed in pure white, 
with her long brown hair flowing over her shoulders, and accom- 
panied by a number of her maidens, also in white. 

In response to the question whether the charge is known to 
her, she nods her head and seems like one in a dream, 

Again the Aizg speaks: ‘‘ What answer do you make to the 
charge?” And, as though overcome by the poignancy of her 

grief, she sobs, ‘‘Oh, my poor brother !”’ 
This, with the innocence of her manner, touches the hearts of 
the rough warriors around her, and they begin to say among 
| themselves, ‘‘It cannot be—surely she must be innocent of so 
dreadful a crime.” 





| ....Naprawnik’s opera, ‘ Nishegorodsy,” had a marked 
| success in Moscow, 
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PERSONALS. guage. You are not, indeed, afraid of using up everything and 
a ~ a everyone—no more was Hiindel. Originality is the bugbear of 
° , . weak minds—no yours ; y y i 2 % 
MME, I RSCH-MADI'S CONTRACT.—L. M. Ruben has h not of pres pais, Som a with Emer 
: _ . . | son, that ‘‘thought is the property of him who can entertain it.” 
signed a contract for the appearance of Mme. Fursch-Madi in | |, és é & es hi ties ~ on ee 
pie ‘ ; 5 Sow as Your *‘ Lost Chord” bears a strong melodic resemblance to the 
concerts with the Theodore Thomas organization. The agree- . > we agh ays: 
, ¢ : well-known music to ‘*I stood on the bridge at midnight,” just 
ment calls for fe rty concerts, to commence April 20. a . N * oo ae : 
. r as Wagner's balcony song (by Elsa) in ‘* Lohengrin” begins, 
NTONIO SYL\ ND E OMAS ORCHEST -— ‘ ‘ , y 
VA AND THE THOMAS URCHE rhegas note for note, like ‘Home, sweet home!” No matter—both 
ntonio > va, I 1 10 1 c . : ¢ ‘ 

one ylva, the eminent tenor, who is expected from Europe songs are che/s-d’euvre in their ways—very different ways—and 
at the end of this month, will probably be first heard in New both are infinitely superior to the original melodies. On the 
Yo ie city in conjunction with Theodore Thomas's orchestra, Mr. whole, you deserve the annuity which you say you still get for the 

Ruhen his 19 —_ Fi aple- | «. is im eae ¥ . ” 
- Ruben, his manager, has received offers from Mr. Maple Lost Chord,” although I do think that £700 for ‘* Sweethearts 

, r his ) } ce special > ance P » Chicac ; " 2 ¥ 
son for his appearance at special performances at the Chicago is a little strong—indeed, you appear to think so yourself ; but, 
Opera Festival. Signor Sylva was the creator of the title-part of | after all, Chappell and ‘‘ Sweethearts” must be left to decide 
Rubinstein’s opera, ‘* Neron,’’ in St. Petersburg. that question.—London Truth. 

A BALTIMORE COMPOSER.—Among the numbers on the = <= = 
program of music performed at the Inauguration ball at Wash- A Project for American Opera. 

ot st \ ( &¢ ioh ler > snares hil] eTUP . é 
ington last Wednesday night, under the direction of J. Philip IF TY presentations of opera, according to a state- 
Sousa, was a triumphal march composed by Mr. Frederick Evers- ment made by Mrs. F. B. Thurber, are to be given at the 
man, Jr., a talented young musician of Baltimore. The march ies RFT RT RES x 

+4 “aig ‘ Academy of Music, beginning early in January next and extend- 
was received with marked approbation by the musical people pres- | . ots << Jes -" 

SHS ee “ ; ; ; ing to the time of the regular season of Italian opera. The 
ent atthe ball, Mr. Eversman should be encouraged in his work | | All ; ‘es rae > — 
eh ase works will be sung by Americans only, so the plan is. The 

; announcement reads as follows : 

RICHARD HOFFMAN THANKED.—The Philharmonic AMERICAN OPERA. 

Society, in a letter of thanks to Richard Hoffman, for his valuable The advancement in music in this country has been so rapid 
assistance at their last concert, says, through their secretary, | that but little question exists that Americans are hastening to an 

August Roebbelen “Your excellent interpretation of the —e position in appreciation of music—instrumental and 

vocal. 
Concerto by Mozart as thoroughly « ciate g vi ’ c.f tee . 

— was thoroughly appreciated, and will Well-selected choruses exist in most cities of fifty thousand 
long be remembered by the members of the society, who on this | inhabitants. In various degrees of imperfection, vocal music is 
occasion felt especially proud to have your name on the list of taught or practised in most of the schools. The so-called Eng- 
their honorary members lish, Italian and German opera companies, the annual work of 

Theodore Thomas bringing together and into action large choral 

Puke DorLer ON GIANNINI’S Eyr,.—It is privately re- | bodies in festivals, and the work of many more or less practical 
ported that I’a S ng to sing with Giannini in any city in and competent vocal instructors, combine to direct attention to 
a : ; vocal culture and excite to training and the development of the 
tl nited S excepting San Francisco. Here she wants wienl camaac 
her rece al er applause all to herself. Under the cir- Thus we are confronted with the spectacle of a nation possessing 
cumstances, he being the | attraction of the troupe, the man- | an excellent percentage of good voices, allied with physiques 
ageme “ probably pair him off with Dotti. People may capable of development, temperaments akin to the Latin race, 
Ee : i ie like: Bok she sienté inal t natural talent and earnestness of purpose, but lacking a school 

ke ! aces as tne ike ) Vill oO y LOOK & bag ‘ : 

‘ ag wei si Ad cocina s00K 4" | and a definite incentive to perfect work. As a result, many of 
the matter | | lly, they will accept the fact with re- | our voices leave America to sing in foreign countries under Latin- 

We have got to take Dotti one night, and it is | ized names. 
certainly to take her with Giannini than without him.— Saz At this stage of musical development, other nations have liber- 
x ally subsidized opera houses, and thus launched the great schools 
; existing in Europe to-day. 

DIA ND CLOTHES.—The San Francisco Mew s/et/er In America this work must be done by individuals, and it may 
quotes tt ving story about Aimée, the French opera-bouffe be said with exact truthfulness that the brave scheme of an 

i a ' : a : ., | American school of opera has been conceived by one who, through 

_— . she left Liverpool for the other side, her maid | joye of the arts and earnest and honest championship of the 
came ng up, shrieking: ‘* Mademoiselle, the trunks are | cause, has enlisted such interest as to have at this moment made 
lef WI k howled Aimce. ‘‘ The trunks with the | the following progress : : . 
vitlone. 3 enn Ah, zat is all right,” replied Aimée; ‘I First.—The Academy of Music has been leased for the inter- 

aie : ; regnum of Italian opera seasons, beginning early in January 
Sought cet wa trunk wiz zee diamonds in eet. I veel not | next, for fifty representations of opera sung by Americans only. 
need clos What for do anybodee want cloes in zee opera Second.— Theodore Thomas, our foremost American conductor, 
comic A r. ked a fly off the maintop mizzen-mast, has not only expressed himself as heartily in sympathy with the 

. al American opera, but is willing to assume the vital position of 

; Musical Director and conduct many of the performances. Mr. 

BA ECRE! Bach, in his extreme old age, in an- | Thomas very plainly pronounces the plan an educational one 
wer t stion how he came in possession of his great of the highest merit, and will accept no remuneration for his ser- 

vices. 

arnins 1d th inexhaustible > . lez »plie na slg " * 
eh) pean ¢ storehouse of ideas, replied, Third.—Vrizes will be offered for the best opera and libretto of 

hrough unremitting to ive I obtained the preponderance for | American competition. 
which y« ave credited me By constant analysis, by reflection Fourth.—The Associated Artists of New York will assume the 
and much writing I have continually improved—this, and this labor of the Peete seme This means that decorations, furniture 

‘ ‘at cowie ok gg and costumes will be correct in all particulars. 
- po SS SEES Os Ey Seo weeun. Fifth.—An American manager has been selected, in whose 

Ex-]UDGE FULLERTON’S SON.—I have already stated | hands will be placed the business and details of organization— 
viset She. — she if , ‘E : one who will be sustained not only by subscriptions, but also by 

if co Ost c - new pere é Pk 4 - H r ry 

. iilsioatn atlas stig icatetdien tasters ten), experience and good taste of the best exponents in New York 

is a son of ex-Judye Fullerton, of New York, the counsel en- | of music and art in all branches that come into play in the produc- 
gaged to defend Lucille Dudley. Until this work, which is to be | tion of opera. 

alle Phe Lady of the Locket,” is produced, not a single Sixth.—Negotiations are in progress with the best artists of 

—_ hed h ager ; known American origin. Teachers of standing will be asked to 
cor opera wil e oO ring pre d 2 j i 
pao yer n Aearing In London, where in its palmy | recommend pupils, who will be placed under the best masters in 
1 t i] re > Ily > , s . * s 

ys ha dozen theatres could generally be kept going. Of | yocalism, dramatic acting, fencing, dancing and all that forms true 
course, the Sullivan-Gilbert operas, which will disappear from | art. 

i tees s next week, do not count. Comic opera has been Nothing will be promised ; no pretensions made. All will be 

: : gathered into form, and placed before the American public for 
h | owing to some insensate idea on the part of managers that their just criticism 

aunty costume compensates for lack of talent.—Zcendon Figaro. New York, March 1, 1885. 

LABOUCHERE ON ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—When Sullivan — — 
came back years ago from Leipsic with the Mendelssohn scholar- HOME NEWS 

p in one pocket and the lempest ” music in the other, I ‘as 
0 have lik to have shut him up with music-paper and an 

oe 4 — : one .. a “ Pier 
kpe ave 1) his friends for him, and provided him with a . Mlle. Vanoni 1s singing at Koster & Bial’s. Pier 

I ‘ I won't say a wife—and a wise word. Mind your | Tette 15 still a part of the performance. 

Art | should have said: live somewhere, some- | ——The third of the current series of Morgan harp and 

\ ( you can work in the morning and sleep at night, in- | organ matinees takes place at Chickering Hall to-morrow after- 
é and study, concentrate, read, write and re- noon. 

w 1s money. I say now, you could have done | ——The ‘“ Musurgia”’ will give its second private Con- 
ive—lately, at least—realized nothing but— | cert at Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, March 12, Mr. 
who, as you very justly remark, ‘‘ writes lyrical | William R. Chapman will be the conductor. Mlle. Zélie de 
V an er equaled by no living author,” I know you | Lussan and M. Ovide Musin will assist. 
I R! eal to say in answer to this sort of criticism ——Mme. Madeline Schiller’s first piano recital occurs at 
Inde n ear Arthur, as you or did remark, ‘* Ever > | cra : - - hi . : 
) ne ce did remark, ** Every one | Steinway Hall this evening. Mme. Schiller will have the assist- 
ive ‘ me sort yt ling S » -ople give ’ ’ 1 : 1” 
. . e sort of pot-boiling ome people ZIVE | ance of the New York Philharmonic Club. The program to be 
ssons 1 pre tk te songs é ay udgery ge a Ie . tei > 
: 5 eS Sune In that way drudgery gets re interpreted includes compositions by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
nin », and pocket ¢ larity are ally con- . p . > . 
‘ I ’ pocket and popularity are equally con Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein and Raff. } 
te \ every one with a genius like yours . . | 
. on = 5 Ft ae | At the fifth matinee of popular music by the Brooklyn | 
ought iim at ng his best work—the best that is in him to ° |. : - ae. 
é Philharmonic Society, this afternoon, the program will be as | 
ne mewhere You have had flashes in , 
Pempest lor 1 things in the * Prodigal | follows: 
np y ive done ZOO ings 4 roulgs 
& = . ote" | Overture, * Ruler of the Spirits” .. Weber | 
c had vlear ‘The Light of the World.” , 5 Ss . 
on you Nave had gieams In lhe Light of the World Symphony, No. 8, B minor (unfinished) ..- Schubert | 
“ hs w that you might have out-magicianed * The Sorcerer ’ Hungarian Dances Brahms | 
blow he Pirates of Penzance” all to pieces ; but, instead | Flute solo pa vseedesdncekeune Demersseman 
of that, Ihe Sorcerer” has outwitted you, and the ‘‘ Pirates” fe Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
7 ci Norwegian rhapsody (new) ...- Svendsen 
see to have bound you hand and foot. Your best songs are | pajet music. “* The Demon” Rubinstein | 
certainly among the most charming now sung.in the English lan- | * The Nations,” op. 23.......0. .....ce ceveecee seceeceeceess Moszkowski 
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....C. J. Brambach, of Bonn, has completed a grand opera 
entitled ‘‘ Ariadne.” 

.... There has been formed in Paris a Wagner Associa- 
tion, the members of which intend starting a journal to be called 
the Revue Wagnérienne. 

.... Wilhelm Speidel, director of the Liederkranz, Stutt- 
gart, has been appointed to succeed the late Siegmund Lebert as 
teacher in the Conservatory of Music there. 

.... At Kiel, under Joachim, they celebrated the bi-centen- 
ary of Hindel and Bach, by a performance of the choral sym- 
phony by Beethoven. There seems a touch of the Emerald Isle 
in this. 

.... The valuable “ History of Music,” by Emil Naumann, 
which was to have been completed in about thirty parts, will 
exceed that number. It is estimated that it will occupy thirty- 
nine numbers. 

....At a recent concert in Moscow the following was the 
program : 
composer ; Fantasia for piano and orchestra, op. 84, by Rubin- 
stein, who himself played the piano; Volkmann’s Serenade, No. 
2, for strings, and Svendsen’s symphonic poem, “ Romeo und 


Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Eroica”” Fantasia, conducted by the 


Julie,” for orchestra. 

....Herr Hermann Franke has now settled the details of 
the Richter provincial concert tour, which will take place before 
the London season begins. ‘The tour will commence at Notting- 
ham April 20, and concerts will be given at Liverpool, April 21 ; 
Manchester, 23; and Sheffield, 2 The London 


season lasts from April 27 to June 22. 


Leeds, 22; 


....Unless some accident mercifully intervene, that capi- 
tal amateur orchestra the Strolling Players will on Saturday pro- 


’ by Herr Tausch, of 


Berlioz says it took seventy years to discover it was 


duce a ‘concerto for six kettledrums,’ 
Dii seldorf. 
possible to have three kettledrums in an orchestra, but he 
avenged himself on posterity by using sixteen drums in his 
‘** Requiem.” <A ‘‘ concerto for six kettledrums ” is, however, a 
veritable novelty. —London Figaro. 

....Mr. Carl Rosa has now prepared the prospectus for 
the season of opera which, in partnership with Mr. Augustus 
Harris, he will commence at Drury Lane, London, on Monday, 
April 6, and terminate Saturday, May 30. It will be seen that 
Mr. Rosa has retained some of the most popular artists of his 
seasons. ‘The list of sopranos and contraltos will include 
Miss Julia Gaylord, Mme. 


past 


the names of Mme. Marie Roze, 


Georgina Burns, Mrs. Burgess, Misses Josephine Yorke, Vadini, 


Etherington, Marion Burton, Walsh, Melling and Alice Sugden, 


and Mme. Alwina Valleria. The tenors will be Messrs. Barton 
McGuckin, Maas, Packard, Lyall, Maurice de Solla, Wilson, 
Stevens and B. I'avies; baritones and basses, Messrs. Ludwig, 


Sauvage, Spazelle-Burgun, Hallen, Campbell and Leslie Crotty ; 


and conductors, Messrs. Randegger and Goossens. 


....The sixty-second Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine will take place in Aix-la-Chapelle under the direction of 
Carl Reinecke, at Whitsuntide, and will be treated principally as 
a ducentenary performance, in honor of the birth of Bach and 
Ilandel. According to present arrangements the program will be 
thus constituted : On the first day—Chorus, ** Ehre sei Gott,” 
from Bach's ‘* Weihnachts-Oratorium,” and Hiindel’s ‘* Judas 
Maccabzeus ;" on the second day—Bach’'s *‘ Oster-Cantate,” Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony, pieces from ‘* Alexander's Feast,” 
Liszt’s *‘ Prometheus,” and finale from Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger ;” 
on the third day—Reinecke’s overture to ‘‘ Manfred, " Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Loreley Finale,’ Schumann’s D minor symphony, and 
the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” from Hiindel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” The list 
of artists will include Mlle. Hermine Spies, of Wiesbaden, Herr 
Gudehus, Herr Siehr, of Munich, and Joseph 
Joachim. 

....A contemporary, speaking of the new Leipsic concert 
hall, thus refers to the former concert-room: ‘' No building in 
the world is connected with so many interesting musical events 
as “he old Gewandhaus. The concerts given there date from 
the time when J. S. Bach was cantor at the Thomas-schule, the 
first being given in a private house, with an orchestra of sixteen 
performers. After being interrupted by the Sevea Years’ War, 
they recommenced in 1763, with an orchestra of thirty players. 
In 1778 they were again discontinued for three years, after which 
first time in the Gewand 


of Dresden, 


they were resumed and given for the 
haus, which had been the ancient armory of the city of Leipsic, 
The first 
1781, and 


and to which a concert-hall had recently been added. 
concert in the new hall took place 2gth September, 
they have been continued regularly ever since. In this not very 
convenient hall the finest works have been performed by the 





greatest musicians, and the list of conductors who have success- 
ively wielded the baton comprises some of the most prominent 
names in musical history. Many bright recollections of Men- 
delssohn’s life cluster round this old building, and many are the 


references to it in his letters. At Leipsic he greeted all the 


| great performers with cordiality, among them two great English 


musicians, Sterndale Bennett, wh» performed his own concerto in 
C minor at the Gewandhaus, and Clara Novello, whose singing 
at the same place roused a perfect furore among the musical 
Leipsicers. Liszt also, during his reign, visited the city and was 
by Mendelssohn reconciled to the Leipsic people, whom he had 
much offended by what they considered the exorbitant charges at 


his concerts,” 





F. W. Riesberg. 
N the occasion of F. Archer's forty-eighth organ 
recital given last Monday afternoon, at Chickering Hall, we 
made the artistic acquaintance of Mr. F. W. Riesberg, the young 
pianist whose picture appears on the title-page of this issue of 
‘THE MusicaL Courter. The young man, who has been study- 
ling in Leipsic under Reinecke and Jadassohrs, in Berlin under 
‘Scharwenka and finally in Weimar under Liszt, introduced him- 
‘self to a fine audience with the performance of Hiller’s beautiful 
F sharp minor pianoforte concerto, a work which is but too sel- 
‘dom heard in our concerts. It is charmlng in invention, effective 
and graceful in &/aviersatz, well worked out and perfect in form. 
Mr. Riesberg played the work with a musical appreciation of its 
beauties, which he rendered in admirable style, he phrased well 
and his smooth and evenly developed technique shone to great 
advantage in both the first and last movements. His touch is 
elastic and musical and in the beautiful slow movement in D 
major Mr. Riesberg evinced breadth and sympathetic tone. 
Altogether this was one of the most satisfactory pianoforte per- 

formances that we have heard for quite a while. 

In Liszt’s E flat ‘‘ Rhapsody Hongroise”’ No. 4, Mr. Riesberg’s 
second number, the young artist also showed brilliancy and dash, 
which were kept up and even augmented in the rendering of Schar- 
wenka’s ‘' Polish Dance” in E flat minor, given as an encore 
safter a hearty and enthusiastic recall. 

Mr. Archer did not play the orchestral accompaniment of the 
Hiller concerto well on the organ, probably because he never 
saw the score, which does not yet exist in print. He used en- 
tirely too heavy and powerful registration. His varied and 
interesting registration and his technical skill are quite com- 
mendable, and in the rendering of Bach’s immortal pre- 
lude and fugue in A minor he proved himself to be an organist 
of high order. The performance, however, of ‘‘ Ombra leg- 
giera,” from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Dinorah,”” surely was somewhat 
tricky and catering to public taste. 

Charming diversion was brought into the instrumental program 
by the fine singing of Miss Henrietta Beebe. She has a beauti- 
ful soprano voice, and uses it like a thorough artist. 
livery and enunciation are alike admirable and her intonation is 
Violet’ 


Her de- 


always fautless. She sang Mendelssohn's ‘* First * and 
“* Spring Song,” and as an encore thereto Becker’s ‘‘ Springtide.” 
Later on she gave Clay’s ‘‘ The Sands 0’ Dee,” and on again be- 


ing enoored she added a pert English ballad. 


A Pianist’s Debut. 

C’ENOR CARLOS SOBRINO, a young Spaniard, 

made his pianistic debut at Steinway Hall, on last Tuesday 
night. He had a good-sized audience who enjoyed a well-chosen 
program well performed. The concert-giver’s own share con- 
sisted of the first movement of Chopin’s second sonata and the 
same composer's A flat polonaise, the third movement of Rubin- 
stein's E minor concerto, the piano part in Raff's second sonata 
Moszkowski's 


for violin and piano, a Beethoven ** Rondo” and 


‘**Tarantelle” in G flat. In all of these, more especially, how- 
ever, in the Chopin polonaise and the difficult piano part of 
Raff's fine sonata, Sr. Sobrino showed a well-developed technique, 
an agreeable and strong touch and a conception which, if not 
grand, is yet satisfactory. One of the gravest faults of this 
young pianist is the over-use of the loud pedal and consequent 
blurring of the passage work, such as was particularly noticeable 
which was also taken at too 
The movement from 


in the Moszkowski *’ Tarantelle,” 
fast a tempo for the player's capabilities. 
Rubinstein's E minor concerto was spoiled through the poor ac- 
companiment on the second piano. 

Mr, Ovide Musin, the excellent and ever-popular violinist, was 

in excellent form, and rendered a fantasia by De Beriot, a some- 
what easy work, the much more difficult violin part in the Raff 
sonata, and Saint-Saéns’s effective ‘‘ Rondo Capriocioso” with 
his usual finish and brilliancy. It is hardly necessary to add that 
he was enthusiastically applauded and encored. 
‘** Dove song ”’ aria from Mozart’s 
and Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Widmung,” with good taste and an agreeable, well- 
developed soprano voice, and was well received. The same may 
be said of the baritone, Mr. J. E. Morawski, who contributed to 
the program Jensen’s ‘‘ Studentenleid” and an aria from Ros- 
sini’s ‘* Maometto IT.” 


Miss Fannie Hirsch sang the 
** Figaro,” and two songs, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Der Page ” 


Mr. Van der Stucken’s Concerts. 
T affords us great pleasure to be able to announce 


to our readers that Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, the rising 
conductor and composer, will definitely resume next season his 
be increased from four 
to six, and, through the generosity of some of our leading citi- 


“*novelty concerts.”” Their number will 
zens interested in music, the financial success of the undertaking 
is guaranteed. Of what great importance these concerts are for 
the development of musical taste in New York and for the en- 
couragement of native productive talent nobody will underesti- 
mate who has attended the previous three novelty concerts and 
has seen the program for the next one, which is to take place on 
the 30th inst., and will bring exclusively compositions by Amer- 
ican-born composers. The novelty concerts will also gain in im- 
portance through the fact that the concerts of the Symphony 
Society” may, according to report, not be resumed next season. 
In connection with Mr. Van der Stucken’s plans, it may be 
interesting to our readers to learn that he has lately received from 
the Société des Concerts Modernes of Paris a letter, in which 
the conductor of this society—the French composer, Benjamin 
Godard—offers to Mr. Van der Stucken the performance of some 
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of his works that have been given so successfully under Liszt's 
patronage in Weimar. This is honor to whom honor is due. 
Song Recital. 
R. MAX HEINRICH and Miss Medora Hen- 
son gave their second classical song recital at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Concert Hall on last Saturday evening. 
There was quite a good-sized musically interested and cultivated 
audience present who, through frequent and enthusiastic applause, 
showed their appreciation of an interesting program partly well 
The selections were the following : 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

1. Geheimes (7he Secret). 
2. Der Tod und das Madchen (Death and the Maiden). 
3. Friihlingsglaube (Fazth in Spring). 
4. Sehnsucht (/dead Hope). 





interpreted. 


Mr. Max Heinrich. 


Se_ections From * WiLHeLM MEISTER.” 
(a) Kenust du das Land? (Anowest thou the Land ?) 
(4) Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt (Only who Longing knows). 
(c) Heiss mich nicht reden (Bid me not utter). 
Miss Medora Henson, 


MISCRLLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 
1. Greisengesang (7he Old Man). 
2. Pax Vobiscum. 
3. Lied des gefangenen Jagers (Lay of tne Captive Huntsman). 
Mr. Max Heinrich, 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
SELECTIONS FROM RoserRT BuRNS— 
(a) Captain's Lady (Hauftmann's Weib). 
(6) Highland Cradle Song (//ochlandisches Wiegenlied). 
(c) How Can I be Blithe and Glad? (Wie kann ich /Sroh 
Sein ?) 
(d@) Out Over the Forth (/m Westen). 
Miss Medora Henson. 


und munter 


. Ich grolle nicht (7 W722 Not Grieve) 
. Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen (/n Summer). 
Ich wandre nicht (WAy Should / Wander ?). 
Mr. Max Heinrich. 


. Lied der Braut (Bride's Song) 
Lovely Face) 


(Moonlight) 


2. Dein Angesicht (7% 

3. Mondnacht 
. Ausalten Marchen klingt es (O/d Storves). 

Miss Medora Henson, 

W. A. MOZ RT. 


Aria, Mentre ti lascio. 
Max Heinrich. 


Mr 


GOUNOD., 

Arta, Reine de Saba. 

Miss Medora Henson. 

A. C. MACKENZIE. 
Dvo From THR * Rose or SHARON” (New)— 

Miss Medora Henson and Mr. Max Heinrich. 

vas in good voice and sang with spirit and 
llis efforts in polyglott singing, however, 
ought to be discouraged. His German, with a slight Saxonian 
inflection, is acceptable, but his English, and still more his Italian, 
are faulty. Worse, however, in this respect than Mr. Heinrich 
was Miss Henson, whose attempt at singing in French was per- 
fectly ludricrous. Miss Henson evidently had not her good day, 
as she frequently sang flat and indulged in other unmusical 
Mr. Max Heinrich accompanied with skill and musician- 


Mr. Max 


musical conception. 


Heinric! 


whims. 
ly conception. wee 
A Charity Concert. 
VERY year for the past five years the Society for 
Ethical Culture has given a concert in aid of the great 
charities under the supervision of the society—namely, the Free 
Kindergarten, the Workingman’s School and the District Nurs- 
ing Department. The financial res ult is usually very satisfactory, 
and was so again at the fifth annual concert, which took place at 
Steinway Hall last Thursday night, with the assistance of Miss 
Agnes B. Huntington, contralto ; Miss Adele Margulies, pianiste ; 
Signor F. Pruetti, baritone; Mr. Ovide Musin, violinist ; Mr. 
Louis Blumenberg, violoncellist, and Mr. Armin Schotte, organ- 
ist. Mr.-Max Liebling was the accompanist. 

The program consisted of songs by Verdi, Franz Schubert, R. 
Becker, Tosti, Mozart and Niedermeyer. Miss Margulies played 
Henselt’s *‘ Repos d'Amour” and Liszt’s arrangement of the 
‘*Spinner’s Song,” from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” Mr. Musin 
gave a ‘‘ Fantaisie” by De Beriot and a ‘‘ Rondo Cappricioso” 
by Saint-Saéns, and Mr. Blumenberg a ‘‘Spanish Dance,” by 
Popper, a violoncello ‘‘ Etude de Concert” by Dunckler and a 
‘* Gavotte” by Fitzenhagen. 








Communication. 


New York, March 7, 1885. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier: 
"pam EN—Mry attention has just been called 
to an article in your paper dated February 25, and written 
by Jerome Hopkins, in which he says that Harry Sanderson, the 
pianist, fills a drunkard’s grave. In justice to my brother's 
memory, I beg you to give notice, publicly, that this is not true. 
Harry Sanderson had been from infancy a sufferer from convul- 
sions, which developed into epilepsy, and his death was caused by 
that disease. I enclose a certificate from the physician, who was 
a personal friend for many years, and who attended him at the 
time of his death. I think in future it would be well for Mr. 
Hopkins to inquire more closely into facts before making a state- 
ment so derogatory to the dead and so humiliating to the living. 
Yours, Mrs. J. P. Norris, 
49 West Thirty-second street. 
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Adolph Sonnenthal. 


| HIS greatest of all living actors on the German 


stage arrived last Sunday morning on the German steamer 
Elbe, he having at last been secured by Manager Heinrich Con- 
ried for twelve evening performances and two matinees at the 
Thalia Theatre in this city. 
After Herr Sonnenthal’s reception by Manager Conried and 
his party from the steamship Elbe, the day was devoted to rest. 
| At 8 p. M. the usual Sunday concert took place at the Thalia 
Theatre, the first part of which Herr Sonnenthal attended, being 
frwweer with the greatest enthusiasm by the performers and 
audience. At 9:15 P. M. the illustrious guest arrived at the 
| beautiful hall of the Liederkranz, where fully 1,500 gentlemen 
| had assembled to do honor to him. 

Besides the vast assemblage of members of the Liederkranz, a 
| large array of distinguished members of the press and the thea- 
| trical and musical world had gathered at the official reception 
| arranged in honor of Herr Sonnenthal by the Liederkranz Soci- 

Among them we noticed Oswald Ottendorfer, Frederick 
Schwab, Frank Van der Stucken, Theodore Thomas, and “the 
actors John Gilbert, Osmond Tearle, J. H. Drew, Harry Edwards, 
| J. H. Barnes, H. E. Dixey, W. J. Florence. The musical 
| exercises of the evening consisted of Paganini’s “ Di tanti Pal- 
| piti,” rendered on the violin and piano by the Carri Brothers, 
| and encored ; the singing of Mdhring’s ‘‘ Friihlingslied”” and 
Nessler’s “Ave Maria” by the male chorus of the Liederkranz, 
both being sung superbly, and the rendition of two charming 
piano solos by Mr. Constantin Sternberg. 

The president, Mr. Julius Hoffmann, in a few well-chosen 
| words, greeted and introduced Herr Sonnenthal to the assem- 

blage, who received him with enthusiastic cheers, when Mr. Albert 
Klamroth rose and at some length dwelt upon the growth of 
German art in this country, mentioning the names of the principal 
artists—such as Rubinstein, Biilow, Dawison, Janauschek, Haase, 
Sontag, Barnay, &c.—whose triumphs were now to be crowned by 
those of Herr Sonnenthal. Mr. Klamroth closed by extending 
the cordial welcome of the Liederkranz to their guest, the assem- 
blage giving him again three rousing cheers and singing the 
chorus, ‘‘ Ecce quam bonum,” as only the Liederkranz can render 
it. Mr. Sonnenthal then rose, and with a few touching sentences, 
uttered in a most sonorous, melodious voice, thanked the audience 
| for the cordiality of his reception. At the request of Herr Son- 
nenthal, who speaks but little English, Mr. William Steinway 
| addressed the representatives of the American stage present, 
thanking them for their attendance, and telling them in hand- 
| some language how the advent of Edwin Booth as /ago at the 
Court Theatre in Vienna had decided Herr Sonnenthal to visit 
the country which produced and honored such a glory of the 
| American stage as Mr. Booth. 

Mr. Steinway then read telegrams and letters of regret from 

Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett, from Boston, and Lester 
| Wallack and Henry Irving, of this city, the mention of each 
name at the close of reading his respective letter, calling forth 
hearty applause. Mr. Steinway concluded his address by a re- 
quest to the Liederkranz members to now execute, in honor of 
their illustrious guest, Herr Sonnenthal, as also his American 
colleagues, that certain specific Liederkranz institution, a musical 
salamander, under the skillful conductorship of Mr. Fred. Steins. 

It is needless to say that this ceremony, which consists of a 
tattoo, beaten with beer glasses upon the tables, commencing 
piano, then growing /ortissimo, then dying away to the faintest 
pianissimo, again crescendo, then ending with a sudden pro- 
digious bang, was produced in masterly style, greatly delighting 
the guests. ‘‘Ecce quam bonum” was again sung and Mr. 

John Gilbert was called upon fora speech, who, as the oldest 
living American actor, welcomed Mr. Sonnenthal to Amer- 
The latter, in tremulous English, gracefully returned his 
actors to the nestor of 


ica. 
thanks as the youngest of American 
American artists. 

A speech by W. J. 
and Osmond Tearle now alternated with a quartet beautifully 
rendered by four gentlemen of the Liederkranz, and comic imita- 
tions of celebrated composers by Mr. Sternberg, as also later on 
with exceedingly witty couplets sung by Mr. Leopold Rank, and 
charming tenor solos sung by Mr. S. Koppel, of San Francisco, 
and Mr. Silbernagel, of the Liederkranz. 

It was after midnight when the festivities of this most inter- 
esting evening came to an official termination, only to be pro- 
longed for an hour or two by a goodly portion of the members 
and guests. Herr Sonnenthal only remains sixteea days in this 
country, the Emperor of Austria having but reluctantly granted 
him the brief furlough required for the journey and twelve consec- 
utive evening performances. 

The first one of these took place at the Thalia Theatre on 
Monday night, when Gutzkow’s great drama, “ Uriel Acosta,” was 
given. The house was jammed full, and Herr Sonnenthal, in the 
title-role, scored such an overwhelming success as has seldom 


Florence and recitations by H. E. Dixey 


been granted to anyone on this side of the Atlantic. 


——At the Casino, “ The Pirates of Penzance ” is running 
this week, with this cast : 
Richard, a pirate chief... ...... seeese coeceereees 
Samuel. his lieutenant... 

Frederick, a pirate apprentice........ 
Major-General Stanley of the British 
Edward, a sergeant of police Digby Beil 
Mabel, General Stanley’s youngest daughter....................Mary Beebe 
Kate ) erevcocces cooc scene menan 


Edith t conceal Stanley’s daughters > .. Rose Leighton 
Isabel } ) Ethel Clare 


Ruth, a piratical maid of all work,........... ..Laura Joyce Bell 


C, W. Dungan 
...J. A. Furey 
Appleby 


NT ican csccnnsecrscsece tinea 
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Mapleson and Music in St. Louis. 
Sr. Louis, February 21. 

HE surface of our musical current has been stirred into rip- 
ples of pleasure and disappointment, by turns, during the past week's 
performances of the Mapleson Opera Company. Knowing the tricks of 
managers and the kinks of prime donne, we were prepared for these uperas 


and downeras of operas, and so bore the expected with becoming fortitude. 





Mapleson must have lost about 900 according to the published state- 


ments, but he has met his losses like a soldier in the Soudan and hied him 


and his song birds towird the Pacific coast in the Burlington and Quincy 


Opera train 


If half the lies told about Mapleson are true he is certainly a managerial 


marvel, His resources in the way of invention, not shekels, seem limitless, 


If he had been in Khartoum in place of Gordon, he would doubtless have 


had the Mahdi besieged in the whole Soudan, or he would have given him 





the slip. Possibly he would have concluded a life engagement with the 
Prog to sing on off-nights with Dotti ’Er Majesty has lost a great 
general ! 

lust why St. Louis does not support a week of opera in first-class style is 
an unsolved mystery, unless it is because she has grown wary of unreliable 


esarios and ct » deny herself a possible pleasure by reason of the 





intervention of a »imposture. The average St. Louisan is an indi- 


vidual of social and financial integrity, conservative in making promises, but 


thoroughly reliable in their fulfillment. There is abundant wealth and art 


taste here, and for the manager who will give us athoroughly honest, as v ell 
as d administration, there awaitsa solid reward. There is a large Ger- 
man population here who would be glad to hear works of that school, or its 


one of the best-appreciated works produced by 
* Alda.” 

Much interest was excited by the promise of Gou- 
of Mlle. 


Anna and Cherubina, was 


example, 


was 





It was, perhaps, the best all-round per- 
ce of the week 


* Mirella,” t 


>,” with D 


formar 


the bona fide illness Nevada, 





owing to 





, Scalchi, Cardinali, de 


and one of the most cultivated audiences of the week suffered 


ppointment in not hearing the new work and, further, through the 
lamentable performance of the substitute 


Mile. Nevada was heard 


but as the night was bitterly cold, 


only once (Monday evening, in ** Sonnambula’ 


1s well as the opening of the season, the 


»or warm, Despite this and the necessity of substi- 





the little lady’s success waa not a 


, as there were frequent recalls and a genuinely enthusiastic en- 


core at the close We recognized the weak points in her work which have 





een pointed « by the Eastern cr s, but in the passages where refine- 


ty of tone and fluent delivery were the desideratum, she 


r hearts and heads. If Patti is a full-blown rose, radiant 


Nevada is a violet, tender and fragile, the delicacy of 
as the fragrance of that 
That 


whos ne at times seemed almost as intangible 


er e flowe Wi er voice grow in power? is the supreme 


tion, and t w the writer's to solve he would use the next five or 


ntensest devotion and care to increase that power through 
mental and physical as well as vocal. 
as to endure the fatigue aed nervous 


lo produce a powerful tone, as well 





physical framework must be of the toughest 





the p yint 
Mile. Ne 
1e thinks that he would get him, not to a nun- 


had vada’s work to do and only her endur- 


ance with which ¢t lo it, 


nery, b >a gymnasium, and, under the guidance of such a physician 


to such a degree as would enable him to attain to the 


cal ability possible to his gifts. ‘There is a ** Physical 
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Basis of Tone’ not treated of in Helmholtz’s scholarly work, and the 
undersigned narrow-chested, soft-muscled opera singer will do well to inves- 
tigate this powerful aid to success, One of the causes of so many artistic 
collapses, the defeat of promises for a great future, not only among vocal- 
ists, but among instrumentalists, will be found right here—physical defi- 
ciency. 


Patti and Scalchi in ‘* Semiramide”’ 


and in “ Linda” were, of course, the 
great loadstones of the week, and the audiences were large, delighted and 
loudly expressive of their delight. Their work, individually or collectively, 
was superlatively excellent. Indeed, it has never been my pleasure to listen 
to finer duet-singing than was presented in ‘* Semiramide.”” 

The following is the list of operas for the week as billed and as performed : 


PERFORMED. 
**La Sonnambula.”’ 


ProMISED. 
‘** Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


“* Semiramide.” “* Semiramide.”’ 
‘“* Aida.” ** Aida.” 

** Mirella.”’ ** Rigoletto.” 

** Linda di Chamounix.” ** Linda.”” 

“La Sonnambula.”’ * Ernani.”’ 

** Lucrezia Borgia.”’ 


**Lucrezia Borgia.”’ M. 


Music in Milwaukee. 
MILwaukeg, February 23. 
ILWAUKEE has been treated, this present season, to a 


number of opera companies, good, bad and indifferent, the first being 





the Emma Abbott company, which included among its members some excel- 
lent singers, notably Signori Tagliapietra and Campobello, together with 
Laura Bellini, Lizzie Annandale, and the veteran ‘* Superfluous Lags,”’ bet- 
ter known as William Castle, who ought to receive a good retiring pension 
for the excellent service he rendered the art of music when in his prime. The 


chief attraction in the répertoire of this company was ** Traviata,”’ and much 
curiosity was evidenced to see and hear Miss Abbott in the famous role which 
she once refused to sing for Manager Gye, because it wassonaughty, How- 
ever, it was a scenic success, for Worth and Pingat made the dresses, and 
the dresses made the hit, though, to do Miss Abbott justice, it should be said 
that she sang better than ever before here. ‘* Mignon,”’ ** Bohemian Girl,” 
‘** Martha,” and the “ ill-treated ‘I] Trovatore’ ’’ were also presented. 

The next company was that of Fay Templeton, an established Western 
favorite, who also essayed a new role, for her, which was Georges Bizet's 
**Carmen,”’ but who suffered by comparison with Minnie Hauk, who has fre- 
quently sung this part here. George Traverner and George Olini were with 
the Templeton troupe, which was doubtless the reason this opera was given, 
as these gentlemen were the original impersonators of the roles of Don /ose 
and Escamid/o, on the occasion of the first presentation of an English version 
of this opera in London, in 1879, but the troupe did better work in the lighter 
and more familiar operas, such as ‘* Giroflé-Girofla,”’ ‘* Mascotte,”’ ** Oli- 
vette,”’ &c. 

The next engagement was that of the the Thompson Opera Company, 
which gave Millicker’s charming ‘* Beggar Student ”’ in admirable style, the 
title-role being splendidly assumed and sung by C. M. Pyke, the suyport in- 
cluding Miss Louise Manfred, Miss Franc D. Hall, Mlle. A. Gaillard and A.Wa 
F. McCollin, all capable singers. From here the company went to the neigh- 
boring city . f Racine, and there fire overtook them, the Blake Opera House 
and Blake House Hotel being destroyed, with total loss, and two of the com- 
pany, Russell Glover and wife, losing their lives. They returned here for a 
benefit entertainment, which was largely attended. 

Ihe last company was the Wilbur Opera Company, which has just con- 
cluded a series of entertainments at popular prices, with crowded houses, 


it, of Harvard, for example, endeavor to round out | The company is headed by Miss Susie Kirwin, and includes James E. Conly, 


J. E. Brand, Fd. Chapman, and Miss Georgie Knowlton, and made a success 
of the lighter range of comic operas, such as ** Giroflé,”’ ‘** Mascotte,”’ ** Little 














Duke,’’ and “ Olivette,” and produced one dreadful novelty, called ** Es- 
trella,’’ to which Walter Park, and Luscomb Searell, of London, have the 
temerity to append their names. Companies like those of Mr. Abbey and 
the late Dr. Damrosch seldom get nearer this city than Chicago, but then 
extra trains are run (eighty-five miles) usually to their performances, 

Our two musical societies have done some splendid work this winter, each 
having given two fine concerts. The veteran Milwaukee Musical Society 
was first in the field, and their 308th concert was signalized by the appearance 
with them of Rafael Joseffy, who played, as always, admirably, and was 
lavish in the number of his selections. Under Professor Catenhusen’s lead- 
ership, the chorus (especially the female chorus) has shown marked improve- 
ment, and rendered Cherubini's ‘** Slumber Song’ (from ‘* Blanche de Pro- 
vence ’’) excellently. Miss Margaret Eisfedt, of this city, sang A, Lassen’s 
* Resolution,” and C, Reinecke's ** Abendreihen,” and showed much progress 
since her last appearance, some months ago. Professor Catenhusen and Mil- 
waukee may well feel proud of her. The male chorus sang Engelsberg’s ‘‘ So 
Far,”’ and a quaint and dainty ** Ancient Netherland Folk Song,”’ the melody 
of which was recently found on one of Rembrandt's paintings, and which was 
arranged by E. Kremser. The 309th concert of the society consisted of 
Beethoven's symphony No. 5, in C minor, and the introduction to Wagner's 
‘* Tristan and Isolde,”’ by the society's orchestra, and N. W. Gade’s dramatic 
poem of ‘* Comala,” for the first time here, by soli, chorus’ and orchestra 
The principal part was sung by Mme. Helene Hastreiler, of Chicago, one of 
the finest singers the West has produced, and she was ably seconded by 
Joseph Benedict as /inga/, who, together with Misses Bergen, Cramer and 
Biersoch, who sustained the minor part, are honored members of the society. 
The performance was in every sense a most creditable one. 

The Arion Society's first concert this season was in conjunction with their 
‘** female annex,’’ the ** Cecilian Choir,”’ and the program consisted of Ros- 


sini’s ‘** Stabat Mater,”’ and Mendelssohn's ** Hymn of Praise.’’ The princi- 
pal soloist was Miss Emma Juch, whose marvellously sweet voice was last 
heard here on the occasion of the Wagner festival concerts. Her rendering 
of the ‘ Inflammatus”’ The contralto, Mrs. Mary 
Phoenix Cameron, was very satisfactory ; the tenor, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, 
and the bassso, Mr. Clarence Hay, did good work also; but the ladies quite 
overshadowed the gentlemen 


was especially fine. 


The Arions lately gave their second concert, and on this occasion the male 
chorus only appeared, but was reinforced by the Apollo Club, of Chicago, 
making 150 voices, all under the leadership of Prof. William L. Tomlins, 
who is the musical director of both clubs; two part songs were finely ren- 
dered—‘* The Minstrel Boy,’’ by Harry Rowe Shelley, and Abt’s * Grave of 


a Singer.”” Franz Remmertz and Mme. Helene Hastreiter were the soloists. 
The former sang Marschner’s aria, ‘*‘ An jenem Tag, da du mer Tren verspro- 
’ 


chen,”’ and the latter sang the * Ballata,’’ from Gomes’s opera of ** Gua- 





an exquisite thing, and as exquisitely rendered, both singers being in 
The feature of the concert was Max Bruch’'s ‘** Scenes from 
the Frithiof’s Saga of Bishop Esrias Tegner,” with Mr. Remmertz and Mme, 
Hastreiter as rithiof and /ngeborg, respectively. A quartet from the 
chorus sang ** Sun in the Sky,”’ from the scene * Frithiof in Exile,” beauti- 
fully, and Remmertz’s solo, ‘* World’s Grandest Region,”’ in the same 
scene, and Mme. Hastreiter’s ‘‘ Ingeborg’s Lament,” in the next scene, 
fairly electrified the immense audience present, while the huge chorus sang 
magnificently. The concert was repeated the next night in Chicago. 

Other than this, we have had few concerts of much note, though Joseffy 
appeared at the Academy of Music once more in addition to the Oecasion 
above noted and gave a fine recital, main}! the same as before, and was 
assisted by the male chorus of the Musical Society, and Christian Bach, at 
the West Side Turn Hall, has given a fine series of orchestral concerts- 
every Sunday of the present season. Apropos of Prof. Bach, his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as musical director of the Stadt Theatre here was celebrated 
in November by the production of his operant. “The Strike.” there, with 
his daughter, Miss Emma Bach, in the leading role. He 1s a musician who 
daily demonstrates his right to the name he bears. 5 


rany, 
their best voice. 
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"Professional Cards. 


A. E. STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 








Baritone. 


MISS BEL LE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Geso. CoLsy, 23 E. E. 4th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio wg 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. 


Mme. HELEN AMES, 


Soprano for Concerts and Oratorio, 
Address, 128 East 18th Street, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 
York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 

Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
M. DEYO, 

Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and 
Address Gro. Co.sy, 23 East r4th Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 





ms a and 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Pianoforte 


Oratorio. 
or 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Sec aol Avenue, New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


L OUISE GAG E COUR’ r NE Y, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 


THREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
yutreet (Bennett Building), New York 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Addressat GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, g2d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mme. | 


go Nassau 


OTTO HACKH, 

Address Vrofessor of Pianoforte, 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty third 
Augustus Baus & c o.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. 
third Street, New York. 


Grand Conser- 
Street; or, 
Twenty- 
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VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, French, German 
and other makers, 


Address, 364 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto. Address Musicat 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Courier 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 

Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


LYONS MUSICAL “AC “ADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing exce..ent teachers. Imparts best 
ae technique Po artistic execution. Address 

. H. SHerwoop, M. A., Principal 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 

Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 


Sremway Hari, New York, 
. . TT . 

FRIEDBURG, 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 

cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 

at teacher’s or at pupil's residence. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, (Chicago. 


BLUMENBERG, 


pate Musica Courter, 25 
fork 


DR. L. H. 





LOUIS 


Solo Violoncello, 
East r4th Street, New 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West ial Streét. 


The INDESTRUCTIBLE JAPANESE GLOSS POLISH 


It has No Equal in the United States. 


Contralto. 


For cleaning, polishing and renovating Pianos, 
Organs, Furniture, Billiard Tables, Portraits, &c. 
Silver, Brass, Copper, Tin, Zinc and other metallic 
surfaces can be kept bright and untarnished by its 
use. Thel.J.G. P. is unaffected by dampness; will 
remove grease or stains and finger-marks, and retain 
its lustre for months—a practical test will demonstrate 
this well earned fact. Endorsed by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Chas. M, Stieff, Wm. Heinekamp, and C. Frey- 
| am, Piano Manufacturers, Baltimore; also Otto Sutro 
{| » alder, Salt Lake, Utah; P. G. Anton, Balmer & 

Ww eber anit 11 _Koerber, St. Louis; Whitney & Holmes 
Organ Co., Quincy, Ills.; J.H Barkley, Springfield, 
Ills. ; C. B Prescott. Decatur, Ills. ; George Ryneal, 
Washington, D.C.; John M. Schuler, Buffalo, N. Y 
The Brunswick & Balke Billiard Table Co. Pailadel. | 
phia ; Standard Billiard Tabl: Co., Baltimore. 

Address F, A. G PRIMIC ERIO « CO., No. 395 
Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore, Md.; or Post R. 56 
World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 





} 
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LEADING 
Repairers of 


V T,ANTED.—BY ONE OF THE 

and well-known Tuners and 
New York, town or country work; advantageous 
arrangements made with piano dealers, also, with 
music teachers, for iatroductions. Address B. B. 
1133 Fulton ave., and Third ave., New 
Vor 


—+ ESTABLISHED 1836.++ 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. | 


UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILITY. 


near 167th st 








_ SALE. -FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 


(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's 
office of Tue 


Apply at the 


Musica Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York 


“Flying Dutchman.” 





| as SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Vioiin for sale at the office of Tue Mu- 


iew York. New York. 


sicat. Courier, 25 East rath Street, 


GUILD 


PIANOS. 


Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


BOSTON, 


92 Bleecker St., N 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OP 


Square ald Upright Pianos, 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 


J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
OFFICE: 


New York. 








Established 1861. 





B TREMONT STREET, MASS, 


&@™ Correspond 
F. CONNOR, 
FLAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. §®~ Send for Catalogue. 
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ence Solicited. 





FACTORY AND 


229 East 22d Street, 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORG i“ 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
manuals ; St. George's Ch., 
f! /— 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y. 43, Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., -».33 Brooklyn Tab- 
eee. ie First Presbyterian, 
Philadelp hia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
an Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 








STEINWAY HALL. 


BERNER TA + CONSEAY 


Monday Evening, March 23, at 8. 
Mdliz. CLARA BERNETIA’S GRAND CONCERT, 


Assisted by Mr. ALEXANDER LAmpert, Pianist, anda 
selected Orchestra of Fifty Soloists | 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, Conductor. | 
Reserved Seats, $1.50. Admission, 81. 


School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 





OPEN DAILY during the 


entire year. 


JARTER BEGINS from 


from g A. M. tO g P. M., 
Ce 
| 


Ol date of entrance 








a 


Qod 


ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 





Pas 


FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEALING. 


QR Sy 
ry % 4 


7 








HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 





Paris Exposition, 1878- 


Award. 


—Diploma of Honor, 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXxuipirion, 1879-1880— First and Spe- 
cial Degree of Mes..: 

Me.nourneE INTERNATIONAL EXuiniTIon, 1880-1881 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposition, 1881—Highest 


also Second Degree of Merit. 


Four First 








126 and 128 Quane Street, Corner Church, Mew York. 


— — +-—_—__- 
AWARDS 
— FOR— 
Publications, Printing 


— AND— 


oa ART, 





ADELAIDE Exutpition, 1881—Tw> Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposirion, 1881—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati InpustriaL Exrosition, 1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExutsiTion, 1882 —-One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards, 


Catcutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal, 



























































class typographical work. 
or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 
the finest catalogue or book, 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


H E importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business securcs a reputation for cheapening its work. 


little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appeintmer 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates cf woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


—s=—3- HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. @=S— 


G A SPECIALTY: 


The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
A little—very 
ckwood Press is noted for its first- 














The Lc 
ts of a fully cquipped office. 
Estimates furnishe d for good work, from the smallest circular to 


Circulars, Catalogues 
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SICAL COURIER. 














THE MUSIC TRADE. ® 








— 








A QUESTION. 

_— 

FAIR question demands a fair answer, especially 

A when it is put toa man who is considered square. 
We therefore ask Mr. O. L. Fox, of Chicago, whether he 
indorses the “ stencil" business ? We want no prevarica- 
tion. We know that Mr. Geo. W. Carter has great influence 
in dictating the policy of the /dicator, Mr. Fox's paper. 
We also know that Mr. Fox has assisted Mr. Carter in 
selling stencilled Vose pianos in Chicago to Twitchel, 
Bryant and, in all probability, to Kimball and others. 
We knew all along that that was bad policy on the part 
of Fox, but he was naturally led into it by Carter's ur- 


bane manners. In fact, he was Carter’s tool and did not 
Does he advocate sten- 
Does Mr. Fox know 


not Mr. Fox 


know it; yet we ask him again: 
cilled pianos? No prevarication ! 
the history of the stencilled piano? Does 
know that it is a very dangerous step on the part of a 
music-trade editor to dabble in the piano business? If 
the editor of a music-trade paper wants to make his pa- 
per a success, he must keep away from the piano and 
organ business. Observe the fate of the American Art 
Journal. 

There is an example. C.C. Colby, one of the editors 
of that paper, who had been dabbling in that kind of 
business, not only injured the trade of the firm he repre- 
sented but damaged the Art Journal beyond resuscita- 
tion. That paper is considered the weakest journalistic 
toadstool of America to-day ; is the /mdzcator anxious to 
follow 


The Vose stencil is destructive to legitimate piano 


suit ? 


business and if Mr. Fox does not comprehend that he 
knows nothing about the piano business, 


KIMBALL AT WORK. 


_— + 
ene can be gained by lying. This 


might as well be adopted by a certain number of 





maxim 


people from whom many rumors emanate that are built 
The latest one of any consequence was to 
the effect that the organ factory of the W. W. Kimball 
Company, Chicago, had been closed and the workmen 


upon air 


discharged 
rhe refutation of the rumor comes direct from Chi- 


cago in this shape: 
Cuicaco, March 9, 188s. 
Editors Musi 
We are running full force and full time. 
W. W. KIMBALL ComMPANy. 


PASSED THE SENATE! 


: pe bill on which THE MUSICAL COURIER petition is 


based, excepting pianos and organs from the law 


’ Courier : 





requiring chattel mortgages in this State on goods sold 
on installments, passed the Senate last Wednesday week. 
Senator Edwin B, Thomas, who had charge of the bill, 
tells us that if a concerted movement on the part of the 
members of the piano and organ trade shall be made 
and the proper pressure be brought to bear upon the 
members of the Assembly, the bill will pass that body 
and he, together with THE MUSICAL COURIER, suggests 
that every piano and organ dealer in this State should 
at once write to the member of the Assembly from his 
district requesting immediate attention to the question 
under consideration, 

Members of the trade are therefore once more solicited 
by us not to delay action, but to write immediately to 
their representatives in the Assembly urging them to 
take care of the bill. 

I'he combined action of the trade, assisted by Senator 
efforts of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, will secure an early passage of the measure by 
the Assembly. 


Thomas and the humble 


Write at once, We hereby reproduce 
the petition and a list of the signatures to the same and 
will continue our work in Albany: 

THE PETITION. 
SHOULD BE 


CHAPTER 315 AMENDED. 





The names of the firms that have up to date signed 
THE MusicaL COURIER the Legislature 
of New York, praying to have the obnoxious Chapter 


petition to 


315 amended, in order to release the piano and organ 
trade from its embarrassing position, are printed below. 


| dealer and manufacturer 


The list represents two-thirds of the capital of the 
piano and organ trade of this State. 

The amendment has passed the Senate, and every 
interested in speedy action, 
which is essential, should address the member of the 


| Assembly of his district at once on the subject. 


The signatures thus far received are: 


Simpson & Co. .....ccccccccvccccccescsscssecs New York City. 
Horace Waters & Co .....-secccccccscccvcees New York City. 
R. S. Summers... occccceceveccscccesescsccescses Bergen. 

Behr Brothers & Co... ..sccrccocccscccscecsces New York City. 
Stelta WH BAMe... o.osoccccncdces cascsccevveses New York City. 
Cy. H. Shepard ......00. cccsvccvcccesesvevcecs Binghamton. 
Sohmer & Co......ceccccrscscvesceees - New York City. 
A. J. Van Vleet. ....c000 seescsee socees - +s Onba., 
PR POOR B10... 605000 ckvcvecvenescess New York City. 
Ithaca Organ Company.......--.eesecceescees Ithaca. 

Giles B.. Miller... ccccces eo vcccscceceseeves Rochester. 
ee eee ep rere re re rr New York City 
Wen: BE. Witealock @ Co. 5 ive ccscvccsescoeses New York City. 
Boardman & Gray.....sccscscserssrsescsccees Albany. 

B. J. Soper.....cee secccee seecsscverecceecs Malone. 
ET EPEC LE Malone. 

A. P. Higgins. ......ccsccccccccsccccssceces New York City. 
W. Fr. Sudds.... 20s cccee cccvccce-cvccceeves Gouverneur. 
Cents Pe Teele 0 knesas i xeveseresccwevetsose Rome. 

S. T. Gordon & Co......ceceeees Jens owbewen New York City. 
et SPPTRP PEE TET LE Brooklyn, E. D. 
Kranich & Bach... ....ccsscsccccsccccceveecs New York City. 
C. EB. Wendell & Co. vccccccscccsccee cocccssed Albany. 
Edward McCammon.,........ sesssccceceeees Albany. 

C. W. Wadsworth. .cccescsccccccce sovcsevors Peekskill. 

A. "W., BRGVOREER 6 010806006 6 cree ceccccsccccccs Middleburg. 
W. N. Paulsen. ....csccccccscccccccccccccess Catskill. 
Edward Winter.......e.e« beowe ns guedeesare Kingston. 

W. E. McCormick...... cate vetoes sabes seeee Port Jervis. 
Fielding & Moscow......eeseeeeereee oo. ..-Newburg. 
James H. Bucklin..ccccoccccccscvcceccccscces Little Falls. 
LO, Backlitc cece cccccescsccccccsecese sees Little Falls. 
Wood T. Ogden.....ccccccccccccccccsccesecs Middletown. 
Behning & Som... .crccccccccovesccccsccssoes New York City. 
Billings & Richmond.......cccsescccseccveses New York City. 
George Steck & Co... ..ccccccccccccvercceces New York City. 
E. H. McEwen & Co.....ccccccccee: coccsec New York City. 
Irving Snell... ...ccccccccrcccccsccccseccece Little Falls. 

B SCRMIG. cc cccccoveccsccevccccencoceescese New York City. 
Saxe & Robertson (for Estey & Co.).....+.+++.- New York City. 
Steinway & Sons .... wccccccccccsccccscesers New York City. 
Cluett & Sons.......... Ors eocccccccevcccccces Troy 

A. Hamlin........ Prerrrrrrirrrirr Trt ti Kasoag. 

W. F. Bissell.....cccosces ce creesedeencoecces Glens Falls. 

J. Biddle & Son........ eeoese coccccsecccecs Brooklyn. 

G. BH. Sims . ccccccccccoccccvecscvcsccccesvces Canton. 

E. O. Owen. 2... -cccccccecces sevce . Cameron. 

Van Laer & Son........+- Ceeccccece eo ecccccese Auburn. 

Cy. HH. Utley. .cccccccscessscvcescede eccceee . - Buffalo. 

John P. Green.......sccsccccccccccccccssvecs Cohoes. 

Chas. M. Heath......cccscccccces Coccces .- Adams Centre. 
H. W. Harrington........+- Cecccecccscccosce Plattsburg. 
Frederick W. Tietz....... crevcccvecs oeeeeee Albany. 

John Keeler.......ccccccccvcscccce oeccccrese Cazenovia. 

t ngelbreckt & Thomson........ oveesecwereves Binghamton. 
Wegman, Henning & Co........ Se0cesrecseees Ithaca. 

German Sweet ...... oorcccccccs eevccvcceces Perry. 

J. M. Pelton. .....0 seccccescccccces . New York City. 
Hazleton Brothers...... 000 be 00 one b0ccscoee cote VOre Ciy, 
Adason Kelsey. ....ccccccccccccccsesccece . Albion. 

Denton & Cottier...... cccece ee sesevesees Buffalo. 

R. D. Sweet. .ccccerece ooeces oe ercccccces .- Hume. 

P. HH. Corwin. .ccccccscce coveccvcsocqecseces Newfane. 

Cyrus Maxson.......+.+ eee ecerececcccsseeres Bath, 

Sporer, Carlson & Berry........- Sevesseovese Owego 

J. Biddle...s.cocnes Cccceeesercedesecepecces New York City. 
A. Mahan. 02.000 seccccccccesccvccescceces Cortland. 

J. Gr@OMer. oc ccccccccccccccceccescccseccees Elmira. 

C. Kurtzmann, ....cccccccccccccsvecccesccers Buffalo. 

W. F, Graves. oc cccccesccvcciccccscces sevtes Castile. 

Mra. R. P. Newell. .cccoe.ccvccecceces cvvecs Hartwick 
Mathew Eitchoock. .o0sscccccessescsesocvsove Franklin. 

W. EL. Longetrect. os cccccscccccccesccdeccess Elmira. 

BE. 1. TOMIOR. oc oc svcasoveescsccsccsssesdes Peterboro. 
James K. Edwards & Co. ..0 .ccrcoccscccscccs Fort Plain. 

J. & C. Fischer... .cc0e cgecccccccccccccccces New York City. 
Cy. Hi. Totmam. ..ccccceee sovscere e cccecceves Brushton. 

Jonas L. Reeve... ..cccccccscccccvcccescceces Erieville. 
Geo. H. Spring........+.. oe socccees eoeese. Bath, 

M. E. Van Wert. .....0+. OTIS TE TiTi ei Jamestown. 
Ford & Relf...c.ce0 scvcsccccccessccccvccece Jamestown. 

A eo seme sps 6004s paws Jamestown. 








J. Burns Brown.......... seeeeeeeNew York City. 








—Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. 


piano manufacturing. 


—Says the Boston Courier : 


able as circumstances will allow. 
pianos to rent. 


manufacturer. 





the concern cannot be called “‘ manufacturers.” 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. . 


fe STEW Uaee eer eee Peete eer Black Brook. 
DAs PMN is < hv wedese dees coveseuseeeretee Oneida 

DOE ORs «1600s 05045565 400.0 cnee «oa taeda Amsterdam. 
E.G. Easriogten: & Goss... owanstnciesedewed New York City: 
WN BANOO sé vig nat voce cesseesivess sees Lockport. 
Vonhere Basle Company. « oic.c oc ccssiscesescde Yonkers. 
TRE SIND: 6 a-s'c vai pw axe Wes bev c% eens New York City:. 
ee Malek datce-scddheasddbancenwed Cuba. 

PRGN EE SUOEIIINIES 0:6 6 000s oie sn ne benie-cs'es unite Oswego. 
EE ee er err Cohocton 
PORE AE BOB i oc. vc tcen sts evinneseseese ce Schuylerville. 
2 2 Le SPELT Ce Ee Ce Oneonta. 
i RRRES ae Maceo . Utica. 

As ce INNS 55s 5 BK a Cte Sec deeeSeeees Yonkers. 

W. F. Tway...cccocccc-ccccccecsccccsescsec New Vemk Cit, 
DD. Li, ZERMMOMIOOK,.. 6 05:6 0000 sch canscdtonesas Jamzica, 

TV SPR Le TE Cee Te Arcade 

RP ONE. Fh a's 4 wil bie wi eereeeeeW canal aera eaee Weedsport. 

es PORN; 65020 ba rehins veeeeasaucereonicn Pulaski. 

WERT ENOUNMRS i655. 6 05 356k 2 deen es ebuasnites New York City. 
J]. H.W. Cadby & Som. ccccccccccsecsccsovece Hudson. 
Braumuller Piano Bureau...... bd0debyodeeuns New York City. 
A. NN. Moettill, ...cccciccesdescsscccecetseeces Dayton. 

WG Ag ED sch cco n008 evnendevew see -..--Adams, 

re 5 cvauuceeahsteeeesanseeekavene Adams. 

fe es See er Scere ee Rochester. 


-- New York City 


in BE SMOG. 6 0:6 degen dédeceeeees $0040.60: Geneva. 
a Pg. 8 ee a ee eet Waterloo. 

G. R. Handford & Co...... reve er Terre Watertown. 
AGOME: TICERNIEs 0.0.9 640006444. cereen vse . Watertown. 

J. J. GOrres....000 eNecle ne teer osieéeciee . -. Rochester. 

2 SR | Ss SOE oe Pee ee me ee eee Syracuse. 
Scott Cummings. .....ccccee coos. coccee . Springville. 
WoC. DORs ci sien os ica Saves sadencecden suv Auburn. 

a Ae Peer ee ree TrTrirre cre ee Syracuse. 

EB. A. BOnG00. 6060 6. 000sainv0sc0ses eens sseuga Syracuse. 
Sonltlh © DIAGN oii dvtwide 6abdsrerdensdasnqus Utica. 

BOR WOES vccccpesvivceteqecawe acesen - Lodi. 

Jos. W. Sturtevant.......eseeceececesenees - Nyack. 

Mann Brothers... ccoc. coscccccoucvecses . +e Walton. 

OL Ae reer re rrr ys” Hornellsville. 
D. T. Spring .....--ccccscccccseccseccecs ..Hornellsville. 
John J. Lever ....ccccsecsecccccece coececes Hornellsville. 
Chariton Strathy.......ccrccccccercvercces - Rochester. 
Paine DIOTNOIE. «60s 0.60000 6s besecncvce+-ewan New York City. 
Edward G, Newman. ....ccscceccecsccccccscces New York City. 
A. M, Jones... .csesccccccccecs soveces .-» Hoosick Falls. 
C. G, Springsteen. .... cess. secsscerccescccce Watertown. 

DBs WH MI 9 a 0 3.00 54.0009 006 0080s ceneneseen Elmira. 

Jacob Schlenker. .........sessseseeeveee .. Buffalo, 

G. E. Rowers ... .cccccccccsccccsccvcces .» «Fort Edwards. 
a IE 5:4 aes ocinn pa cuaakansa abe eere Canastota. 
Chickering & Sons......ccscccccccccccsessoes ew York City. 
Leiter Brothers........ Cot eecesurceeeweneees Syracuse. 

(iy Al | Sar rrr errr ro oe Carthage. 
FC. Bates. os ce Sci cssee cceesssccsescunees Randolph. 

W. FB. Watts & CO, cacecnes secsecsccciescees Machias. 

BE, FE, WOO sc onic tesedcncssccsssoneaeues Riverhead. 

J. J. Edmonds. .....2. coccccccsescccecsccens Tonawanda. 

r, We. Martin & Brother... .ccccs cvavivcesesvs Rochester. 

iy OL ou Keatdicestvaseesaaaan . Brewertown. 
Joseph Sg Pe Pee PETE e ee Rochester, 

Le, Se Has MRMOOCK soo nb < lena cue enececnseunehe Norwich. 

©. T.. BARB... -s0stubhcee seerec cane aopennces Varna. 

H. Abercromby 20... ccsscspeccccscveosssense Skaneateles. 
MOTs oo 5k as 5 90054-0050 0 Sepa onsen eee New York City. 
De eee mr er Utica. 

Allaee G,. SIGE... 5655 ccstes A re .. . Brooklyn. 

C. A. Ahlstrom & Co. ....ccccsccsccssccvecece Jamestown, 
ee ee eee ee, Pee rere er ra Geneva. 

ok es ee Pee err Bennington. 
ee ere eee “ 

Oe ee rR es ee Lyons 

L. H. Sherwood....... ces ndeacanced bowen hens ee ms 
DM a wos cesesievensevebebes cepupae Bis 

Hi. Brmndige...vrccvcsvccccevscccecccescssces a 

We BR AICOONG 6.0.5 60:0 ct ees ciside sscvesccsccces Fredonia. 

TT. Ai, PARE. sc evcccovnsvcerucentesess'bases Elmira. 
Ae ee rrr (em been s 4 tae ott Bath. 

A. C. Chase, . 0000 sovcsccocce 20 soseesec . Syracuse. 

James H. Fisher... scccccevccccoscccccccces Williamson. 
oe PRE Perro errr ee er New York City. 
OS. SRE ee eee ee Richfield Springs. 
We. WOM. <p ks'nscnsscevss .+++++..Whitney’s Crossing. 
SG ne isbnk es K.0-0 cca Gee ecbas signer Brooklyn. 
PEG SEevbne 640 co piss-64s sive dewese was Brooklyn. 

Jo De FE oo bad tinin gs 0's 0 ccc rccccvcgbonses New York City. 


Y., are virtually out of 


The Boston Piano Company, 18 Essex street, Messrs. E. Wilson & Co., 
proprietors, are manufacturers and dealers in first-class upright and square 
pianos. They sell their instruments on installment, the terms being as favor- 
They have also a large supply of new 


There is a great difference between a piano dealer and a piano 
The one sells pianos, the other makes pianos. 
The Boston Piano Company makes no pianos, and consequently 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 














ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers: 18 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 





Known everyw here, and sold ne the Gade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 





A substitute for the Piano in all 
practice; pupil or finished 
player. Relieves a suffering 
world from the torture 
of pianodrumming, 


AGENTS rezm WANTED 


ECHNIPHON 


EVERYWHERE. 


Sa 
and accelerates progress. Address 


TECHNIPHONE COMPANY, 


35 West 14th Street, New York. 


S R.W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ee O HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet &c. 
Bronzing me Japanning, Fine Gray and 


Qn ‘— tings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
enstar i yn hand 








Nic lb ing. | 
Malleable Ir« 
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False Statements. 

MONG newspaper men and printers it is said that 
A a typographically correct newspaper has never been pro- 
duced ; that from the very nature of the thing it is impossible. 
\s the time approaches when the latest items for the edition 
come in, the necessary haste makes it impossible to pay much 
attention to detail, and consequently misprints, &c., appear. To 
his we add that it seems impossible to produce a music-trade 
paper that is absolutely correct either typographically or in its 
statements, for it is subject to the same rules as other newspapers 


in its typographical phase, and, as to its statements, it is impos- 


sible that they can all be correct, because informants frequently do | 


not tell the truth, 

There are various channels through which the information in 
lux Musica Courter is gathered. First, there are our cor- 
respondents ; then the verbal or written information given or 
sent to us voluntarily by the members of the trade, and the in- 
formation collected by us from records and by personal efforts. The 
result of all this information, collected and collated by us with 
the exercise of judgment born of experience and knowledge of 
the subject, appears punctually every Wednesday morning in 
the year in THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Thus it will be seen that the news and the items that appear 
in this paper are derived originally, either directly or indirectly, 
from the members of the trade, and, to a great extent, we depend 
upon the veracity of the gentlemen who constitute our informants 
for the exactness and reliability of the matter printed weekly in 
Such is the case with every other trade paper. 
of Tue MusicaL Courier, for more 


this paper. 


The uniform success 


than five years, is due, in part, toa conscientious effort on our 


part to give the entire trade the latest, the most valuable and 


reliable information in a condensed form every week, and we 
hereby return thanks to those members of the trade through 
whose courtesy we have been enabled to do justice to the 
subject. 

And yet, many statements appear that, as we subsequently 
but As an 


nstance we may relate a conversation with a gentleman en- 


ascertain, are not merely overdrawn, are false. 
gaged in piano manufacturing in Boston—Mr. Kimball, of the 
Hallet & Davis Company, who recently incidently referred to 
this important subject. 
it,” said he, ‘‘that I find such a statement in THE 
ICAL COURIER, although it is not true ? 


to us by one of the partners of the New York firm,” we 


** How 
Mt 
old 
replied, “and we believed it, and do you suppose we could ask him 
Mr. Kimball at once acknowledged 


1s 


**Tt was voluntarily 


out to make an affidavit? 


the difficulties attending the publication of a weekly paper that 
aims at recording correct news items. We cannot ask for an 
affidavit when a statement is made or sent to us; we cannot em- 
ploy detectives to investigate, and we must assume that the truth 
is conveyed to us. About twenty-five per cent. of the news col- 


us 7 ct at once, because we know it.to be false, and 


cannot always avoid publishing incorrect statements, as 
the fc 


In our issue of February 11 this item, taken from the Savan- 


lowing case in point will illustrate. 


nah Morning News of February 2, and sent to us by the Ludden 
& Bates Southern Music House, appeared : 


SIX HUNDRED ORGANS AT ONE CONTRACT. 


ANOTHER LARGE PURCHASE BY LUDDEN & BATES'S SOUTHERN 


MUSIC HOUSE, 

As an evidence of the continued prosperity and extended trade of the above 
well-known Savannah house, we are glad to chronicle the fact that they have 
just consummated the purchase of Six Hundred Organs, direct from the 
manufacturers. Desiring a large number of two special styles of medium-priced 


| organs, upon which they could give purchasers a decided bargain, they were 
corresponding with several organ makers with a view to buying in car-load 
This led Messrs. C. B. Hunt & Co., of Boston, Mass., makers of the 
Bay State organ, to send their able representative, Mr. Bailey, down, who 
offered such remarkably low figures as to secure their order for six hundred 
organs, which are to be made specially for them and delivered as fast as pos- 
This contract is one of some magnitude, the instruments amounting 


| lots. 


| sible. 

at a wholesale valuation to nearly $25,000. They consist of twe styles only, 
in solid walnut cases, with high ornamental tops, with six and nine stops, and 
which, through this tremendous purchase, can be sold at only $55 and $65 
each, It is the wise policy of this house to give their patrons the benefit of 
all special bargains which may be secured, and the large reduction secured in 
the cost of these organs will to the last penny be taken off the regular retail 
The benefit to the house will be the increased sales by reason of the 
The managers are shrewd and thorough business men, 
who believe that the sale of thousands of instruments at asmall profit actually 


price 
unusuaily low prices. 


pays better than would that of half the number at a large profit. They have 


acted on this policy from their first start, and the result is their splendid 


business and remarkable success. This is the fourth large purchase for this 


season trade, and it certainly shows beyond all question that trade cannot be 
pocr with them in spite of the general financial depression. 

We printed this for several reasons. In the first place, we re- 
ceived it from a reputable firm ; secondly, we know that a feeling 
prevails among the Southern people that under the Democratic 
Administration new life and energy will pervade that section of 
the country and a largely increased trade will be done and that a 
large Southern music house would make its arrangements for 
‘*futures” in accordance with this sentiment. As the Ludden 
& Bates’ house has many connections and controls many dealers 
in North and South Carolina, East Tennessee and Florida, we 
did not discredit the item and that was another reason why we 
published it although we considered it somewhat exaggerated. 

About a week after the publication of the article we called 
upon Messrs. C. B. Hunt & Co., the manufacturers of the Bay 
State organ, Boston, and in course of a conversation Mr. Hunt 
told that trade was exceedingly dull, more so than at 
any time. Such a view of business coming from an organ 
manufacturer who had just concluded a contract for 600 or- 
with one firm—seemed to 


us 


gans with one firm—we repeat, 
us, to say the least, very odd and we 
to the contract. In his usual good-natured manner, Mr. Hunt 
retorted with a hearty laugh in which we did not join, as we felt 


naturally alluded 


that advantage had again been taken of the columns of our paper, 
which is expected to give true information to thousands of per- 
sons engaged in the music trade. 

We said nothing, but on our return to the city addressed the 
following note to the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, 
which, in the meantime, had sent us an item about Beatty. 





Ludden & Bates, Southern Music House, Savannah, Ga.: 

GENTLEMEN—We shall say something in reference to the Beatty matter 
you sent, in our next issue. 

We published the ‘600 organ” article sent to us and taken from the 
Savannah paper, We must admit that it has been ridiculed by members of 
the trade, and for justifiable reasons. From the very best authority we 
understand that the statement was grossly exaggerated. In fact, Mr. Hunt 
had a good laugh at our expense on the strength of it. While we are fight- 
ing frauds in the music line it is rather mortifying to us to be utilized in the 
manner portrayed by the ‘600 organ”’ article. 

Times are dull; the music trade is dull with the times, and we know all 
about it; still, although surprised at the extent of the order, we reproduced 
the article, as we know you dua large credit business with small firms, and 
might use a large number of cheap organs. 

You have influence with local papers, and can procure many notices, but 
we should be somewhat posted before we are expected to publish such a 
notice. It would only be acting in justice to a good paper to prevent it 
from becoming the target of ridicule to keep it posted in reference to such 
matters. We want todo the trade good and not harm, and want you to be 

Yours, &c., BiumenserGc & FLOERSHEIM. 

When we wrote the letter we did not suppose it would ever be 
published, but subsequent events have influenced us to embody 
it in this article ; in fact, we want certain members of the music 
trade to understand that we will exercise still more caution than 


with us. 


we ever have in accepting their statements made for publication. 
We do not agree with the celebrated man who said that ‘‘ com- 
merce was nothing but organized robbery ;” neither do we agree 
with the cashier of the bank in Albion, N. Y., who committed 
suicide last Thursday, because, as he said, ‘‘no one can be 
honest and do business.” We agree with neither of the two, but 
we know that there is too much lying done by some members of 
the music trade, and it is unnecessary too. 
In answer to this letter, the Ludden 
& Bates house writes to us from Savannah, March 2: 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 
Be sure you are right, and then go ahead. 
Statement as to our purchase of 600 B. S. (Bay State) organs is Nor grossly 
exaggerated 
promise to take 100 more of other styles. 
those members of the trade who dispute this statement. 
Hunt to find out what he means. 
There's a nigger in the fence. Yours friendly, 
Lupven & Bates SoutHerRN Music House. 


But revenons anos mouton, 


GENTLEMEN—Softly Softly. 


We gave Mr. Bailey a written contract for 500 organs and our 
Now pray give us the names of 
We shall write Mr. 


Are all (> 


As will be noticed, the order given to Mr. Bailey was not for 
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revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at 


A faultless 


a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 
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Hardman UprightseGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 
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600, but for 500 organs. It was, therefore, an exaggeration of 
twenty per cent., and we can endure that ; in fact, we are willing 


to go that right along. What we object to are exaggerations of | not published. 
cent. idea that has just been demonstrated to us and get down to | ‘cheap’ editions, such as even five or ten cent editions and pub- 


about $33 apiece, and then he would say to himself, he would | lications. 
say, ‘‘600 times $33 is about $20,000; I don’t see how those ‘* Will you not call attention to this subject in your valuable 
Savannah folks make $25,000 out of that ; there’s a nigger in the | paper, and thereby inform these publishing houses of the wrong 


a couple hundred per cent. 

We would have closed the subject with the receipt of the letter, 
but Messrs. C. B. Hunt & Co. perplexed us with the following, 
which demanded an explanation : 

Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: Boston, March 5, 188s. 

GENTLEMEN—We have seen a letter written by you to Messrs. Ludden & 
Bates, Savannah, regarding our contract made with them for 600 organs. 


The contract is bona fide, and upon the visit of your Mr. Blumenberg to our 
office he was told by Mr. Hunt simply that this contract covered shipments 


during the year 1885. Your assertion that he was laughed at and told the | to date are not satisfactory. 
statement in Savannah News was untrue, is a creation of your fancy. whose name is familiar to many manufacturers who assisted him 
Jery oo mInT & Co. P P P P ee ” 
oe vag pest gem . oe pt aly in doubtful transactions, at one time advertised a ‘‘ piano-organ. 
a Mr, unt ever made su a statement to us we shou r : : r 
‘ ' We defined the instrument at that time (November 26, 1884) as 


never have written to the Ludden & Bates house, for that would 
at that time have been a verification of the 600 organ contract 


Mr. Hunt of saying any such thing. Any sane person who reads 


fence, shoh.” 


follows : 
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tion in a daily paper in Savannah? A shrewd man who reads | tions, I have seen, most admirably. Every music teacher should 
that would not believe it, for he knows that wholesale prices are | follow my example and not be caught the second time. But, 


He would probably be guided by that 20 per | alas! there are too many ‘cheap’ teachers, who, of course, use 





A Piano Organ. 

Why you should write such a letter is probably known only to yourselves. N our last issue we propounded the question r 
I *‘What is a piano-organ?” The replies we have received up 

Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, a gentleman | Class of music teachers. 


THE BEATTY PIANO-ORGAN. 

article. Mr. Hunt never stated to us that our article or the article A piano is an instrument which is so constructed that when the 
in the Savannah newspaper was untrue, and we did not accuse | hammers, moved by the keys, strike their respective strings, they 
produce musical tones; reeds or pipes are not necessary. An organ 
‘ - : i ins hich is so constructed that by means of a bel- 
f altda is an instrument w ; y 

over our letter to Ludden & Bates will not find any allusion to lows either the reeds or the pipes (as the case may be) speak and 





and injustice done to teachers and the music-loving public. 


Respectfully yours, 
H. MEMMLER.” 


[There certainly are many vile and useless editions of music of 
all kinds published, which are necessarily obnoxious to the better 
As long, however, as there is no organ- 
ized attempt made to reform the evil, there is no chance of its 
abatement. The Music Teachers’ National Association could do 
much toward such a reform, but we are afraid that the associa- 
tion will not move in that direction.—Epitrors, THE MUSICAL 
Courier. ] 


An Untenable Position. 
HOWARD FOOTE, the agent of the Courtois 


» cornets, manufactured in Paris, France, by M. Mille, says 


such a statement. /¢ was because Mr. Hunt said nothing, but ; Ai. se eer ; , 
; suntieth tense ene grataned when tne Sage ate: tonnes ; Senge, os in a ‘‘ Warning,” that ‘‘ unscrupulous parties having claimed that 


laughed in ridicule at the article we reprinted, that our suspicions | course, are not applied to organs, as little as reeds or pipes are 
An instrument so constructed that it combines both 


features may be called a piano-organ. 

Our friends, E. H. McEwen & Co., are advertising a piano- | the manufacturer, informs him that if such cornets are in the 
The instrument they advertise as such does not combine | possession of these parties, ‘‘ they have been procured by fraud.” 
the two features of the piano and the organ ; in fact, it is alto- | Mr. Foote continues by saying that purchasers of Courtois instru- 
gether impracticable to combine the piano and organ, as they are | ments should reject all of them, if represented as such, which do 


were awakened, and that was why we wrote to Ludden & Bates. 

And now let us go through Hunt’s letter and make a com- 
parison. Ludden & Bates’s article says that the organs are to be 
delivered as fast as possible; C. B. Hunt & Co. say that this 
contract simply covered the shipments during the year 1885. 

Ludden & Bates say the contract was for 500 organs. C. B. 
Hunt & Co. say that the contract for 600 organs is dona fide. 

What are we going to do about it? There are the two state- 
ments; they speak for themselves. 

We do not ask any one to dispense business secrets to us, 
especially when we ask for news for publication. We never 
make demands upon firms or individuals for information which is 
not of value to them after it is known. Those statements, how- 
ever, that are made to us should be true, or silence should be the 


organ. 


rule. 
We can manage to issue every week a valuable, interesting and 


‘ newsy” trade paper that contains no exaggerations or false teacher of San Francisco, Cal., 
statements, but we must depend upon the veracity of the firms in |. Courter: ‘‘I use only the German edition of Lebert & Stark’s 
the music trade. In short, it seems to us that a trade paper sim- | ‘ Pianoforte School,’ but frequently receive pupils who already 
ply reflects the morale of the trade it represents, and if 20 per | have the edition of that work issued by 
cent. of its news is untrue, why then, as Ludden & Bates say, | White, Smith & Co. 
‘ are intentionally distorted and to such an 
If it isthe purpose of these 


‘*there’s a nigger in the fence.’ 





By the way, the Ludden & Bates article says that the whole- | difficult to recognize the work. 


to a piano. 


separate and distinct in their functions. 
We do not understand why a firm like E. H. McEwen & Co 
It did not pay him to advertise 
Neither can Ned McEwen 


should imitate Daniel F. Beatty. 

a humbug ; it will not pay them. 
make it square by publishing his picture in a music-trade paper. 
In fact, we have a good notion to ascertain how this piano-organ 
came into existence. 





A Complaint. 
ROFESSOR H. MEMMLER, a well-known music 


MUSICAL 


Ditson & Co., or 
It seems to me that these latter editions 


they have the genuine Courtois cornets for sale, and that they have 
received these instruments direct from the maker,” that Mille, 


not bear his name as sole United Statesagent. All others, he de- 
clares. should be considered as frauds. 

Mr. Foote does not say who the unscrupulous parties are and 
the ‘‘ Warning ” looks very much like a clever advertising scheme 
with which Mr. Foote should be duly credited. If, however, it 
is a genuine ‘* warning,” Mr. Foote’s position is untenable. 

Does he mean to have it inferred that the only Courtois cornets 
in this country that are genuine are those bearing his name? No 
doubt Courtois cornets have been purchased of M. Mille direct 
and have been brought here by people who never knew of the 
existence of an agency here, and this was done in a very natural 
| manner, and is apt to happen at any time. If such a purchaser 
| offers Courtois cornets for sale, it cannot be inferred that the in- 
struments ‘‘ had been procured by fraud,” or that they should be 
considered frauds. By no means. If a fraudulent transaction 
has been made, or if it is intended that innocent cornet pur- 


chasers are to be defrauded, let the names of the parties to the 
transaction be known. ‘That would constitute a proper ‘‘ warn- 





it is | 


sale valuation of the instruments is nearly $25,000—that is, about | firms to issue editions full of errors, and of poor typographical | ing ;” the ‘* warning ” issued by Mr. Foote constitutes a general- 


‘ : : 
$42 apiece. Why give the wholesale price of organs for publica- | appearance, they have succeeded with their Lebert & Stark edi- | ization of no value and is T. T. 





THE “BEHR’ HARMONIC UPRIGHT. 


HE prolongation of the vibration of the strings, especially of 
uprights, has always been sought for. One of the advantages 
of a first-class piano over an instrument of lower grade is increased 
singing capacity, and in conjunction with this we generally find an 
improved quality of the tone. That is, the two usually go together. 
This is due, in the first place, to a scale mathematically drawn 
correctly ; next, to superior quality of the material used in the con- 
struction of the instrument and the correct adjustment of the same, 
and lastly, to the experience and excellence of the labor bestowed 
upon it. Combined, these points properly observed and _practi- 
cally carried out, make a first-class piano. And yet we frequently 
find persons who are making first-class pianos, dissatisfied with the 
quality of the tone and with the singing capacity of the strings in 
the middle and treble parts of uprights especially. 

Mr. Gmehlin, of Behr Bros. & Co., the inventor of the Harmonic 
Upright Piano, has been experimenting to improve this condition of 
things, and has succeeded in making a piano of wonderful singing 
capacity, extraordinary tone, excellent in quality and powerful in 
volume. 

The invention consists of an extra string (C) next to the three 
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Cor. 11th Ave. and 29th St. 


WAREROOMS : 


No. 15 East (4th Street, New York. 






































strings of the tri-cord, but on a lower plane and consequently not 
struck by the hammer. This extra string vibrates in common with 
he three strings of the octave above it, the prime vibrating with its 
octave and super-octave producing the correct overtone vibrations. 
The volume of tone thus produced is remarkable, the reverberations 
of the notes giving the piano a most singular singing capacity. The 
extra spring passes through an agraffe attached to a bridge (B) 
fastened upon the sounding-board dividing the string into two equal 
parts. The bearing of the extra strings, being in the opposite direc- 
tion of those of the scale proper, gives the sounding-board additional 
firmness. A buff damper (A), operated by a separate pedal, stops 
the vibrations of all the strings except those that are struck by the 
hammers, consequently avoiding confusion of tones. 

It will be seen that the resources of the piano are greatly increased 
by this ingenious invention of Mr. Gmehlin. Neither are the tuner’s 
bors enhanced, as the additional string can be easily drawn up, 
while the additional pin is nickel-plated to distinguish it from the 


regular tuning pins. 


The number of the patent is 311,243. 
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Cor. 11th Ave. and 29th St. 
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No. 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
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—Henry Behning, Jr., will be in’ Memphis, St. Louis and 
Kansas City this week. 

—J. D. Hobbie has fitted up a handsome piano and organ 
wareroom in Lynchburg, Va. 

—Henry Hinzen & Rosen, piano manufacturers, Louisville, 
Ky., are erecting a large building on Fourth street in that city. 

—J], L. Peters, in the music trade in St. Louis, Mo., has as- 
signed to Charles A. Davis, and has been attached for $2,577. 

—Junius Hart has the sale of the Chickering pianos in New 
Orleans. These pianos were formerly sold by Philip Werlein, of 
that city. 

C. M. Cady, representing the Kimball organs in the South, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, also represents the Wheelock 
piano. 

—Mr. A. G. Gardner, New Orleans, who is the agent of the 
Briggs pianos, is doing good work for those instruments at the 
Exposition. 

—We understand that Colonial Moore, formerly of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, is looking about for a factory building in 
Boston, with the intention of manufacturing pianos. 

~R. F. Brandon, of Springfield, Ohio, are about opening 
branch stores in several neighboring towns. The firmis pushing 
the Boardman & Gray pianos now and the Packard organs. 
and senior 
Mr. 


—William Bourne, piano manufacturer, Boston, 
member of the firm of William Bourne & Son, is dead. 
Sourne was one of the oldest piano manufacturers in Boston. 

—The commercial agencies rate a certain piano manufacturer 
at $250,000. We know it to be a fact that he is worth more than 
$600,000, and can get that for his stock, material, real estate, 
investments, Xc, 

—An excellent picture of Mr. Charles Fahr, of Sohmer & Co., 
appeared in the last issue of the German paper, ‘‘ Die Wacht.” 
Mr. Fahr was born in 1851 in the Palatinate. Before joining 
the Sohmer forces he was with the banking house of L. von 
Hoffman & Co. Since 1874 he has been with Sohmer & Co., 
and is recognized as a bookkeeper and accountant of exceptional 


ability. 





—Judge Devens, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, has 
given an opinion which will please every wife. A statute of that 
State allows a married woman to hold as her separate property 
among other things ‘‘articles necessary for her personal use 
acquired by gift from her husband.” The question was whether 
a piano given by a husband to his wife is an ‘‘article necessary 
for her personal use,” and as such her property beyond the reach 
of his creditors. Judge Devens decides that it is. 


—Mr. F. G. Smith, of Brooklyn, has been drawn on the new 
Grand Jury of Kings County, and has received the distinguished 
honor from Judge Moore of appointment as foreman. His 
Honor, Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Smith, visited some 
of the public institutions of the city last week in order to be able 
to fully co-operate in improving things during the session of the 
Grand Jury. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, the well-known and highly respected mem- 
ber of the trade who represents the Steinway pianos in Baltimore, 
gave a musicale at his residence in that city last Friday night. 
Many musical celebrities were present. Mr. Sutro is president of 
the Oratorio Society of Baltimore, the largest vocal organization 
in this country outside of New York. 


—The Mendelssohn Piano Company, of this city, one of those 
concerns that have no factory and no warerooms, and a post- 
office address only, is also known as an advertising concern in this 
city with two titles. The one is ‘‘ Herman Conant & Co.,” and 
the other ‘‘ Haylock & Janney.” ‘The Mendelssohn piano is a 
cheap stencil piano. 

—J. N. Gilbert, manager of Smith & Nixon's branch in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has bought out a transfer line, which he will run 
in that city. It is not known who will take his place in the 
Smith & Nixon wareroom, where business has been exceedingly 
dull. 

—Geo. H. Luckenbach, dealer in pianos and organs, Phila- 
delphia, has failed, and offers thirty-five cents on the dollar. 
Liabilities, $1,400; assets, $1,000. The creditors should take 
the offer and close the small matter up. 

—Mr. Charles E. Denton, formerly with Haines Brothers, and 
subsequently with William A. Pond & Co., who has been ill since 
last December at his home in Middletown, N. Y., was in town 
last week, much improved in health. 

—Mr. S. M. Milliken, of the Haines & Whitney Company, 
Chicago, and his wife are in town. So are Mrs. Zebina Smith, of 
Erie, Pa., and Major C. C. Clay, of Sherman, Clay & Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

—On Monday afternoon we called on Sohmer & Co., and 
counted ten orders from six out-of-town dealers on the firm’s or- 











—Kranich & Bach’s new uprights are remarkable pianos. 

—Charles M, Stieff, of Baltimore, has donated an upright 
piano to the Confederate Relief Bazaar, which will be held in 
Baltimore in April. 

—Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, writes to us that the out- 
look for spring trade is excellent, and that he will shortly start for 
the East to select pianos. 


—An inquirer wants to know where the Telephone piano is 
made. The manufacturers of the Telephone piano are Hinds & 
Son, No. 21 Bank street, Newark, N. J. 

—Mr. H. Knake, piano and music dealer, Pittsburg, has _ re- 
covered from a severe illness, Mr. Knake will close out his 
business and become a piano and organ teacher. 


—Mr. H. A. Freeman, a gentleman who is well known to 
many members of the trade in this city, contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a piano factory. Good luck to him. If he will ad- 
vertise liberally in THE MusICAL CouRIeER he will sell his 
pianos, 

—Mr. Otto Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, manufac- 
turers of piano actions, informs us that trade is improving. Mr. 
Wessell is in a position to know whereof he is speaking. Every- 
one interested in piano actions should take a look at the factory 
of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, especially from the inside. 

—Richard Vogel, of the firm of J. G. Vogel & Son, piano 
manufacturers, of Plauen, Saxony, has left for parts unknown 
with the small amount of $15,000. His friends are anxious to 
know of his whereabouts, and are at present sparing no efforts to 
know whither he went. 

—Among the many enthusiastic admirers of the Hazelton piano 
is Mr. L. E. N. Pratte, the Montreal agent. He says very prop- 
erly that these pianos possess ‘* Richness, singing quality, purity, 
delicacy and power of tone, with an elastic touch,” a sentiment to 
which we subscribe with pleasure. Hazelton pianos unquestion- 
ably rank A I. 

—The new firm of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, successor to Dyer & Howard, have issued the following 


notice : 
St. Pau, Minn., March 2, 1885. 

The undersigned have this day associated themselves as partners under the 
name and style of W. J. Dyer & Brother. The new firm will continue the 
general music business and sale of the celebrated Steinway & Sons’ and other 
pianos, also Mason & Hamlin and other organs, at Nos. 148 and 150 East 
Third street, St. Paul, and Nos. 408 and 410 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, of 
which latter house Mr. C. E. Dyer. as during the past five years, will retain 
full charge. Thanking the numerous friends and patrons of the former firm 
for their friendship during the past fifteen years, the new firm, with ample 
capital, retention of all valuable agencies and largely increased facilities, re- 


spectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. 
W. J. Dver, 








der-book received that day. 


C. E. Dyer. 
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THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


OFFER TO 
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™ 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. ' 


t=" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
| SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


te" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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PIANO-FORTHS. 


Mer CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICA'LION. 4q 


Warerooms, 26 West 23d Street, | Factory, 528 West 43d Street 





N.EW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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WesseLt, NicKEL & Gross 


ui, ACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—- NEW SYORK.>+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. %— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 


~ RMERSoN- Prano Co. 


(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 


| Piano-Fortes. 


MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Bvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


aa 


—"WAREROOMS:+— 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Upright § Square 
701, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., 


soreeee, LE ER 








NEW YORK. 








FAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » )( 4A Ni os IN EVERY RESPECT, 








== APPEAL TO THE 


HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


= 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEHW YoRE. 








— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand,} Square and bint ag 
§ <o 


C. KURTZMA 
-+PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| S. BRAMBACH, 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


| 12 East 17th Street, 
| Between Fifth Avenue | NEW YORK 


sroadway, 


J. BURNS BROWN. | 


te BaLMODt aa re Milton 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
2" AGENTS WANTED. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











facture 


PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manv- 


r of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated ¢ catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 








ESTABLISHED 1863. INCORPORATED 1884, 


Tue HENRY F. MILLER 


BOSTON, MASS., 


— Upright, Square and Grand —> 


And also the PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO,” 











HE MILLER ARTIST GRAND PIANO HAS MADE A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS IN THE 

concerts of L« nuis Mas s, Wm. H. Sherwood, Edmund Neupert, Carlyle Petersilea, T. P. Ryder, 
Constantin Sternb istave Satter, Calixa L avallee, Chas. Kunkel, Frank Gilder, Henrietta Maurer, 
Ss. Liebling, KE, B. hoe. "Anto ine DeKonski and others, 


From the Boston //era/d. 

quality of tone will not soon be forgotten, 
lhe beautiful melody was sung by the Piano 
| with as much expression as a great ar tst could give 
it with the voice. 


- Star, Jan. 1 
uses the Artist G rand of the | 
Henry F make, upon which he is able to | 
accomplish wonders. Frequently he held a single 
note in the melody through a do »zen bars of harmonic 
chords, and the note still rang out clear and strong at 
the close 


From the Cincinnati 77mes 


Dr. Maas 


3553. 


always 


The 
MILLE} s 


From the St. Louis Sfectator. 
; ‘ : A finer or more powerful concert Piano has rarely 
From the Boston 7ranscript if ever, been heard in St. Lou s. 
Pianos fulfilled their part in the per- 
in fact, leaving nothing to be desired. 


The Mirus 
formance nobly ; From the Mus/cal Courter, New York, 

The magnificent MILLER GRAND PIANO, which we 
have heard used by Maas, Neupert and Sherwood, 
and which in all instances — although subjected to four 
entirely different touches (including our own), and, 
in the case of Neupert, to the most trying tests 
astonished us through the sonority, richness, power 
and nobility of its tone qualities, and the evenness 
and easy response of its action. 


From the St. Lovis Glode-De at, 


No better ccn-cert Piano has ever been heard here. 


mocr 


Ti 


The Piano was extremely satis au tory, both in point 
of brilliancy and fullness of tone 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Warerooms and Offices at 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the Chicag [mes. 





HREEBORN G. SJIINH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 








‘ONVIaE 
«@AUOeayud, 





The Old Reliable 
PIDVIIPY PIO SUL 


“BRADBURY” 


Warerooms ond | Principal Office : 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUF, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


| JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave 
BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 

| SARATOGA SPRINGS— 452 and 454 Broadway 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN —1177 and 1179 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN, E, D.—32 Fourth Street. 
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IME OLD STAMDAR M ARTIN GUIT ARS i ‘eu 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 

















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
eajoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


IC THE 
KipAcK MITH FTAINESG:- 


rand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS AMERICAN 


Received Highest Award at the United States | 9 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. = 3-K>F 
And ar 1 be ~ most Celebrated In- & 
oumentnat the pan Guara antes dfor Five Years 
4 Illustrated Catalogue furnis 1 on application 
Prices reasonable Rerum! avorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. | — AND — 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New Yor k. | 
mo PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. |: : o_o ; » 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. | | E 
’ Sok wr Over 100,000 Made and Sold, BA AAAAA aa * aan aN 4 nue @ 





























































ORGAN (0, Catalogs os cn pet 7 
voroey WITH AMERICAN ORGAN Cl, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
B R I G GS S fe HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY CO. 
a eee KNABE 97 FIFTH avauin. |: 182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 


€ PIANO STOOL Grand, Square and Upright weer meee oimiamanie 
ee wirictony (PLANOF ORTE 5 

va Lad T > Instruments have been before the public for THE STERLING ORGAN 0 4 N 5 \ 
PETERBORO, a weary ee Fae Sak pee ee ee R. W. BLAKE, Gen’l Manager. 


THE POPULAR 


syoiatrricswooe tate | UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE Ps 






























Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
PIANO brates en BACK. | Touch, ‘Workmanship and Durability. CONTAINING >PT A NOS Se 
- THE FAMOUS CHIMES <= = 
e latest st prac 1 No i 
; — | Every P1ano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS OF SWISS BELLS, 7 -" . 3 
What S. B. M the great Pianist, says about this Factories: Derby, Conn. — MANUFACTURED BY — 
Patent Stool cers 2 
New York, June 26, 1884. Ww M s K | A B E & co. New York Warerooms: BILLINGS &£ RICHMOND 
Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. WAREROOMS: 7 & 9 West 14th Street. ’ 
Gi Having seen and trie d your adjustable | 112 Fifth Avenue New York. E.H.McEWEN &Co.,Managers. | Pactory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Piano St with Back i have much pleasure in - i? Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. » ° 4th § 
(ying, to the excellency and usefulne ss t the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. R, Hi. Rona, Manager. Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
rtability of t I think it will supersede x NEW YORK. 





much'd think i am abwatets Recaigs™”” | CN STIMPSON, al eo 


S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,| Garveds Biano» Legs, MOTAMMANY) punororre STRINGS, 


"AL AGENTS, 


103 ee ist 14th Street, LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, Organette Co., 





114 East 14th St., New York. 





\ large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


ay Hall NEW YORK. i=* Soa ihe 
Grand Pianos, W ORCESTER A M ASs. SPOFFORD & Geo.. 


ger" CATALOGUE FREE | Avpress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, CHRISTIE Piano aud Unga Hardware 











PIANO FELT MAN ene UPRIC THN & f 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, aioe trons cia BORAGE WATS | 


Havea » their Factories a finely equipped depar = nt for the manufacture of t2" AGENTS WANTED 
sas ow PIANO AND ORGAN, : 
. Warereoms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
A are devoti speciai attertion to the tastes of their American trade, Free delivery, Competition prices, 
Prompt service, Liberal conditions. Addre Send for AN 10 Prices, Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 








HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 Bue de I'Evangile, Yaris, France, CHRISTIE & SON. 209 to 223 W. 36th St., a.¥. NEW YORK, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD () K GAN. : FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort bee is Ind. 
vgnehs renee Sarre 


~uvwi IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?—~ - NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar meee ment, patente d 
July, 1872, aes Se »vember, 1875, and my U prights ha ny patent m aetalli c 

A m frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and Marc h, 187 8, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be prone »unced by competent juc dges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


oes ; care 
BABY GRAND. ‘GE VO. STE ECK & C tS reer re 


THE SM: 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic , ; 
’ i nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
rt and Small Apartments 


ee ae @ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ® ie 


BEAR BROS. & CO 


WAREROOMS: 


vg eens’ Patent Cylinder i Uprigi PiaNOS 1 2'reramt ste 
sescamees sslERG AUGNES, | wosical iantrement Me sees‘ CONOVER BROS. 


‘Musical Instrument Manufactory. tH Wee hel MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ea) Nie UPRIGHT PIANOS. 



































» Foxcroft, Me. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Patent Metal Action Rail 


Ayo”, 

-- 4 a an 

rlf ir ral = and salesmen, are our Patent Action, 
(8 ms = y : 

\ a ; and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

. Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 


SQ i \ | | ra on | 
ps $ > i : hf j i a Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
‘ | Jos : E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, 


meen Manufacturers of 


a, ~ Boats 


ogue and Price List. 


Ria for Cata- 


baz’ 7 


San Francisco, and many others, 


ORGAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, | a - : = ‘ ail 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ign |—Semesten oot O p 3 R PIANO. 
y «CASES. . AMUEL PIERCE, The Best Piano in the Market. 
Cc. Ss. S T O N E. READING, MASS. PEE:E a SON, ‘lta iiiaaltiiticiainaias 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 2 Special Terms and Prices to 212, 214 216 W. 47th St NEW YORK. 
— MANUFACTURER OF — ’ ° “7 . 


| Responsible Dealers 
First-Class Square and Upright | METAL AND WOOD U P Q l G -{ : fs 
Organ Pipes PIANO 
PIANO a CADED, The very best made in every respect. THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE ; 
-” ~— sng Aare gong am psa Lae BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CED WORK, both Flue and Reec 
SELF-ACTING 





























one. prepared to furnish the best quality rs Organ 


Er V ing Mass. : | Keys, Action, Wires. Knobs, &c 


JULIUS BAUER & GO., yy, tt te on 


Fiano Manufacturers, A SANG CREATEST NOVELTY ovT! 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Wf, , , i Every Fountain is Warranted to Work to Perfection 
T. F. KRAEM ER ee. 


STRAUCH BROS. "Hy poi i 











General Agents for the United States. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 4 PS j Fam Sto, Fano Cones, Seas, Mts’ Bist, &e, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. | GOODS SENT ON SELECTION TO THE TRADE. 


Es. G. HARRINGTON - BE Ong iisiescrvnsis oF 
“Then tn wns SQuare s Opright Pianof ortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


























~~ 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long (sland City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


= s ° s 
Upright « Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 
“® freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 


Improvement in quality of tone; 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. 
use in trying situations and climates. 


will not require 
They are thus especially adapted to 


It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years, Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 





No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











ONLY THE SEST MATERIALS USED. 
te He He 





C.C. BRICCS & CoO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ae “Hike He 


MASS. 





















Vienna, 1873. 


AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO# ORGAN | 





FELT 


ceeenmmempyqun ey 


': “A FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD- FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N NY 


Paris, 1878. 





SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 





MATERIALS, 











No. 1282 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET. NEw YORK. 








BEHNING: 


wie Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK, 





New York. 


124th Street and First Avenue, 


Factory : 





9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 
b 


p 





on 


4 ; Chase Pian no Co. 
INDIANA. 











KONG 











RICHMOND, 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New Yorks 
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